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How  can  a  newspaper 
serve  readers?  Read  on 


Cclcgnnn 


producing  Peraian  Baan  iu  We^fexatls  expetieidng 
phenomenon  touching  almost  every  a^ect  of  life. 

There  is  a  gusher  of  new  retail,  restaurant  and  other  bosin^fl^fe^ltyl^ihflBMmtli 
expanding  while  work  begins  on  a  second  $30  million  medical  c^^^^fSion  airp^ 
terminal  has  been  cleared  for  landing.  New  houses  sprout  in  a  half  dozen  deveTopments. 
The  downtown  core,  long  noted  for  its  hi^rises,  won't  get  left  behind;  there's  a  plan  to  md[e 
sure  this  attractive  area  never  deteriorates. 

Midland  and  nearby  Odessa  form  the  state's  12th  largest  metropolitan  area,  a  population 
filled  with  the  "can  do"  spirit,  that  takes  pride  in  success  whedim*  it's  surpassing  another  United 
Way  goal  or  luring  another  business  or  retired  couple  to  town.  While  oil  is  not  driviug  today's 
growth,  it  still  attracts  many  companies  that  have  decided  this  is  a  place  to  be. 

Of  course,  our  newspaper  covers  the  developments  of  a  growing  city,  along  with  the  zoning 
and  spending  controversies  it  spawns.  But  being  a  true  partner  in  progress  means  more  than 
just  strong  news  coverage.  In  Midland,  it  also  means  being  the  city's  loudest  cheerleader,  its 
biggest  booster,  its  most  loyal 
fnend.  Midland  just  wouldn’t 
accept  anything  less. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Coast-To-Coast 
Award-Winning  Journalism 

1995  Pulitzer  Prizes 


Los  Angeles  Times 


Newsday 


Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Reporting  awarded 
to  the  staff  for  "reporting  on  the  chaos  and 
devastation  after  the  January  1994  Northridge, 
California,  earthquake." 

Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting 
awarded  to  Brian  Donovan  and  Stephanie  Saul 
"for  stories  on  disability  pension  abuses 
by  police." 

New  York  Newsday  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Commentary  awarded  to 

Jim  Dwyer  "for  his  stories  about  New  York  City." 


These  honors  continue  the  Times  Mirror  tradition  of  journalistic  excellence.  Our 
newspapers  have  now  won  47  Pulitzer  Prizes  -  including  20  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
13  for  Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday,  12  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  Newspapers,  1  for 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  1  for  The  Advocate  (Stamford,  Connecticut). 
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The  Information  Partner  of  Choice 


Beginning  this  autum 
ing  new  assortment  o 
help  you  make  your  ne 
efforts  a  success. 

To  learn  how  your  newspl^ 
benefit  from  WebPoInt'”,  vf 
NEXPO  ’95  and  Connectioi 
Atlanta,  June  23-28. 
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4"6  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  and  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5-8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

8- 10  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cincinnatian  Hotel,  Cincinnati 

7- 10  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  Wor¬ 
thington  Hotel,  Fort  Worth 

1 8- 10  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  O- 17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

18-20  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Convention,  Skydome  Hotel,  Toronto 
20-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEj) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-0/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-0/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-0/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1-3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

0-7  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8- 11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  0-1  8  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  7-21  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

22-24  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

24- 28  —  Nexpo  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

25- 28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Orlando  Convention  Center,  Orlando 

JULY 

0-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  4/26/95  4/19/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)  58.75  58.25 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  *  6.00  6.00 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  *  10.25  10.00 

4/26/94 

47.375 

7.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

82.125 

85.875 

69.725 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.125 

25.75 

26.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.625 

34.625 

38.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.875 

52.25 

53.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

22.00 

19.875 

19.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.75 

56.375 

59.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.875 

35.375 

34.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.875 

22.75 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.00 

32.00 

22.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX3) 

37.25 

38.875 

27.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.50 

23.25 

25.625 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NEX^)  30.25 

30.125 

22.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

41.00 

41.375 

27.093 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.50 

29.375 

26.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

18.00 

18.625 

21.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

60.25 

56.25 

61.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

258.50 

255.50 

225.50 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  *  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $  1 3 

1  *»  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  ##^Adiusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  1 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/26/95 

4/19/95 

4/26/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.875 

12.75 

15.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

18.625 

19.75 

1767 

■  Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.74 

5.55 

6.50 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.125 

19.25 

20.125 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

47.0625 

47.00 

47.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.125 

15.00 

18.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.375 

18.375 

17.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.00 

10.875 

15.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.00 

20.875 

24.50 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  1 8,  1994 

Prepared  for  E^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

AAN  endorses 

libel  insurance  program 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  Alternative  Newsweeklies 
(AAN)  has  endorsed  the  libel  insurance  program  offered 
through  the  National  Newspaper  Association  (NNA). 

The  AAN  board,  which  made  the  selection,  said  the  pa¬ 
perwork  on  the  exclusive  endorsement  won’t  be  completed 
until  fall. 

Membership  in  NNA  is  a  requirement  for  obtaining  a 
policy  through  that  organization,  the  board  added. 

Premiums  will  be  based  on  circulation. 

An  optional  benefit  for  the  alternatives  will  be  an  NNA 
libel  telephone  hot  line,  for  an  additional  $150  a  year. 
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NEWS 

9  New  Alliance 
Raises 

Industry  Concerns 

New  Century  Network’s  aim  to  put  75 
newspapers  online  in  three  years  is  al¬ 
ready  making  waves. 

10  Network  Has 
‘Inside  Track’ 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca-sponsored  Newspaper  National 
Network  could  sell  online  ads  for  the 
industry’s  new  partnership. 

1  1  Selling  Newspapers 
As  Commodities 

NAA  president  Cathleen  Black  would 
like  to  see  newspapers  foster  brand  loy¬ 
alty  among  readers. 

1 2  AP  Chief  Upbeat 
About  Newspapers 

Associated  Press  president  Louis  Boc- 
cardi  delivers  his  annual  address  to  the 
AP  membership. 

1 5  Dealing 
With  Churn 

Regaining  lost  newspaper  subscribers  is 
no  longer  just  a  problem  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

16  Desert 
Drug  Probe 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  fires  22  pro¬ 
duction  employees  and  suspends  28 
others  for  dealing  or  using  drugs  at 
work. 

1 8  Documentary 

On  Gay  Coverage 
One  year  later,  national  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  march 
on  Washington  lives  on  in  a  traveling 
exhibition. 

84  TV  Scores  Well 

Compared  To  Papers 

A  Freedom  Forum  study  says  broadcast 
news  is  more  than  a  headline  service. 


87  Last  Sunday 
P.M.  Paper 
Moves  To  Mornings 

After  more  than  a  century,  the  Wester¬ 
ly  (R.I.)  Sun  switches. 

88  Where  Are 
The  Stocks? 

The  Austin  American-Statesman  elimi¬ 
nates  stock  prices  on  weekends,  and 
delivers  them  by  request  only. 

39  Minorities  In 
The  Newsroom 

Representation  reached  10.91%  of  the 
work  force  last  year,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 


SECTIONS 

22  Legal  —  ‘  Dis’  judged  opinion; 
Newspapers  victorious  in  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  case 

1  8  Campus  Journalism  —  Journal¬ 
ism  program  in  jeopardy 

32  Newspeople  in  the  News 


33  Obituaries 

36  Advertising/Promotion  —  Cam¬ 
pus  ads  on  the  Net 

42  News  Tech  —  NAA  taskforce 
on  digital  ads;  Wired  for  ads  in  Rich¬ 
mond 

48  Interactive  Communications  — 
Print  journalists  in  a  video  medium 

50  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Cartoon  world’s  ups  and  downs 

57  Classified 

DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 
2  Stock  Tables 

6  Editorials 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 
7  Newspaperdom 

66  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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Publishers  on  Parade 
“Parade  reflects  Austin’s  own  diversity.” 


“Austin  is  a  community  rich  in  diversity.  It  is  a  city  where  the  traditional  American  culture  mixes 
with  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  and  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Southwest  complements 
our  rapidly  growing  high-tech  industry  Parade  is  careful  to  address  and  understand  the  value  of 

the  differences  among  our  readers.  -  - 

“The  range  of  Parade’s  stories  is  as  eclectic  as  our  readers.  Parade  covers  ^ 
the  important  issues  such  as  health,  education  and  literacy,  but  it  chronicles 
different  lifestyles,  too,  breaking  down  stereotypes  and  focusing  on  the 
positive.  It’s  a  magazine  that  encourages  and  touches  our  readers  with 
a  national  perspective  on  many  of  the  issues  that  face  us  in  Austin. 

“Parade  has  universal  appeal;  it  understands  the  diversity  of  our  audience,  ;  ||  ' 

so  I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  it  is  distributed  by  more  than  340  newspapers  ^  ,  V 

across  the  country.  Parade  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sunday  paper 
because  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  Parade.”  ' 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


ROGER  S.  KINTZEL 
PUeUSHER 


AUSTIN  AMERICAN  STATESMAN 


college  f 

director, 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


EditorSPublisher 


®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

National  Newspaper 
Association 

Audit  Bureau  v,  a  ■ 

of  OrcutatKxts  Newspaper  Association 

Member  of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu'spaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Drop  the  pessimism 

AS  THE  UNOFFICIAL  PoIIyanna  and  the  foremost  booster  of  the  newspaper 
business,  we  welcome  David  Lawrence’s  appeal  to  newspaper  editors  to  stop  the 
doom-and'gloom  prophecies  —  drop  the  pessimism  about  the  future  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  be  more  optimistic. 

“If  we  don’t  have  our  own  people  who  are  genuinely  and  honestly  bullish  about 
the  future  of  newspapers  and  can  articulate  it  to  our  staffs,  then  I  don’t  think  we 
ought  to  be  surprised  when  those  who  work  for  us  are  scared,  wondering  if  there  is 
a  future,”  he  told  editors  at  the  recent  ASNE  meeting. 

In  our  opinion,  many  of  the  stories  that  appear  in  newspapers  about  rising  costs, 
especially  those  of  newsprint  —  frequently  citing  the  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  been  suspended  or  merged  in  the  last  five  years  —  are  self-serving,  having 
been  written  and  printed  with  the  misguided  thinking  that  it  will  help  readers  and 
advertisers  to  understand  why  circulation  and  advertising  rates  are  being  increased. 
They  give  the  wrong  impression  that  newspapers  are  in  tough  shape  when  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  case. 

John  Morton,  a  media  analyst  appearing  on  the  same  ASNE  program  with 
Lawrence,  said  that  the  rising  price  of  newsprint  in  the  last  16  months  has  hardly 
spelled  a  calamity  for  publishers.  Last  year,  the  22  newspaper  companies  whose  fi¬ 
nancial  data  he  follows  kept  an  average  of  150  of  every  dollar  they  took  in.  “While 
in  1995  results  might  be  off  by  a  cent  or  two,  that’s  still  a  very  profitable  business,” 
Morton  added.  And,  we  might  add,  those  are  only  the  large  publicly  traded  pub¬ 
lishing  companies. 

Those  who  want  an  example  of  why  they  should  be  bullish  about  the  newspaper 
business  should  look  at  the  $120-million  expenditure  for  plant  improvement  and 
expansion  just  announced  by  the  Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald.  That  is  a 
real  investment  in  the  future.  “There’s  a  wonderful  future  for  first-rate  daily  news¬ 
papers,  but  it  begins  with  our  believing  in  ourselves,”  Lawrence  told  E&P.  There 
are  other  examples  of  this,  notably  the  new  $200-million  plant  built  by  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Add  to  that  major  investments  that  are  being  made  in 
plant  and  equipment  in  Vancouver,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta  and  at  the  New  York 
Times,  and  you  get  a  strong  feeling  there  is  tremendous  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
business.  If  top  management  has  made  these  decisions  for  investments  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  ought  to  be  reflected  down  the  line  in  every  department. 

Let’s  get  more  bullish  about  ourselves. 

Unacceptable  proposal 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  Service  came  up  with  a  proposal  to  move  the  White 
House  press  corps  out  of  the  White  House  and  into  other  areas  for  purely  space 
reasons.  That  is  completely  unacceptable  to  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association  and  apparently  also  to  President  Clinton.  It  is  reported  the  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  is  now  rethinking  its  proposal,  and  well  it  should.  But  these  crazy  proposals 
die  hard.  They  have  to  be  watched  closely. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Faculty  editor  defends 
student  newspaper’s  actions 


ISSUES  RAISED  BY  the  subpoena  of 
photographs  taken  during  Halloween 
weekend  disturbances  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  at  Carbondale  (SIUC) 
are  serious  and  are  still  being  seriously 
discussed. 

However,  that  discussion  has  been 
somewhat  stilted  by  implications  in¬ 
cluded  in  Allan  Wolper’s  E&P  article 
(Jan.  28)  and  by  E&P  Letters  to  the 
Editor  since. 

Wolper’s  article  included  implica¬ 
tions  that  confused  fact  and  supposi¬ 
tion.  One  was  in  the  closing  para¬ 
graphs,  when  he  quoted  a  well-respect¬ 
ed  photographer  who  said  photo¬ 
graphers  should  never  give  up  their 


Niewspaperdom. 

50  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  “great¬ 
est  journalistic  show  in  history,”  as 
E&P  called  it,  took  place  with 
1,800  press  and  radio  correspon¬ 
dents  covering  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  United  Nations  conference 
at  the  Opera  House  in  San  Francis¬ 
co.  This  was  the  largest  press  dele¬ 
gation  ever  assigned  to  any  meet¬ 
ing,  national  or  international. 
About  1,700  delegates  and  advisers 
were  accredited. 

Four  hundred  newspeople  trav¬ 
eled  to  San  Francisco  on  two  spe¬ 
cial  trains  for  four  nights  and  three 
days  from  New  York  City  and 
Washington. 

Lee  Miller,  managing  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  was  assigned  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  to  take  over  the  re¬ 
porting  chores  of  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle.  Miller,  then  in  the  Pacific,  was 
Pyle’s  former  boss  and  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  28,  1945 


negatives.  The  implication?  That  the 
student  newspaper  —  the  Daily  Egypt' 
ian  —  and  other  media  gave  up  nega¬ 
tives.  We  did  not  do  that.  Period. 

The  article  also  included  one  mis¬ 
quotation  that  further  muddled  the 
readers’  understanding  of  the  incident: 
Wolper  attributed  a  statement  to  me 
that  said  we  agreed  to  a  compromise 
with  law  enforcement  officials  only  af¬ 
ter  SIUC  lawyers  told  us  we  would 
have  to. 

What  I  said,  in  fact,  and  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened  was  that  we  agreed  to 
consider  a  compromise  only  after 
lawyers  told  us  we  were  not  in  a  strong 
legal  position  to  turn  over  nothing. 
Lawyers  told  us  we  eventually  would 
have  to  turn  over  something  even  if  we 
fought  this  through  the  courts.  The 
lawyers  to  whom  I  referred  were  media 
lawyers,  including  lawyers  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  and  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center.  I  told  Wolper  that 
this  advice  came  from  lawyers.  He  in¬ 
correctly  inferred  that  it  came  from 
SIUC  lawyers. 

Key  in  this  discussion  is  who  made 
the  decisions  during  our  deliberations 
on  and  our  response  to  the  subpoena: 
university  administration  or  people  di¬ 
rectly  affiliated  with  the  Daily  Egypt¬ 
ian? 

1  stand  strongly  on  the  side  of  those 
who  believe  we  need  to  reexamine  our 
organizational  processes  here,  but 
Wolper  is  wrong  when  he  calls  the  Dai- 
ly  Egyptian  a  “faculty-controlled”  pub¬ 
lication. 

Daily  Egyptian  content  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  student  editors.  Daily  Egypt' 
ian  is  governed  and  its  politics  set  by 
the  Daily  Egyptian  Policy  and  Re¬ 
view  Board,  which  includes  three  stu¬ 
dents,  three  media  professionals,  the 
Daily  Egyptian  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  advisers,  and  only  two  faculty 
members. 

In  my  opinion,  the  subpoena  issue 
has  raised  the  need  for  us  to  brush  off 
and  review  the  agreements  establishing 
our  operating  relationship  with  the 
university  administration,  but  Wolper’s 


statement  that  the  Daily  Egyptian  is 
“faculty-controlled”  creates  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  context  in  which  the  whole  issue 
must  be  viewed. 

In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  March  4, 
James  R.  Hood  wrote  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  received  his  journalism  train¬ 
ing  in  Carbondale  media  other  than 
the  university-affiliated  Daily  Egyptian. 
Mr.  Hood,  all  Carbondale  news  media 
were  served  with  the  same  subpoena 
that  the  Daily  Egyptian  received.  The 
city  newspaper  and  three  network-af¬ 
filiate  television  stations  turned  over 
everything  requested  by  police.  No  ar¬ 
gument.  No  fight.  The  Daily  Egyptian 
and  WSIU-TV,  the  university-affiliated 
television  station,  were  alone  among 
local  media  in  contesting  the  subpoe¬ 
na,  a  fact  not  missed  by  university  and 
city  officials  urging  us,  too,  to  comply. 

Standing  alone  among  and  in  con¬ 
trast  to  all  other  professional  peers,  it 
seemed,  was  no  virtue.  No  other  local 
media  even  reported  our  fight  of  the 
subpoena;  to  date,  no  other  local  me¬ 
dia  has  reported  its  outcome.  In  fact, 
the  only  support  we  received  from  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  came  from  outside 
the  Carbondale  area. 

More  of  that  kind  of  support  from 
professional  journalists,  alumni  or  not, 
would  have  been  welcome,  helpful  and, 

I  think,  effective,  in  persuading  the 
university  administration  of  the  legal 
defensibility  of  our  stance  that  we 
should  not  turn  over  everything  re¬ 
quested. 

Had  the  media  environment  created 
by  the  local  professional  media  Hood 
praises  included  other  media  taking  a 
stand,  I  believe  our  arguments  against 
the  subpoena  would  have  fallen  on  re¬ 
ceptive  ears  within  the  university  com¬ 
munity. 

In  the  subpoena  issue,  the  student 
media  did  not  entirely  prevail.  But,  at 
least,  we  fought. 

The  issue  of  the  subpoena  has  raised 
many  questions  that  we  are  examining 
carefully.  In  retrospect,  there  are  some 
things  that  we  could  probably  have 
done  better  and  possibly  should  have 
done  differently. 

We  were  acting  on  the  best  legal 
and  professional  advice  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  at  the  time.  It  is  somewhat  per¬ 
plexing  now  to  see  some  of  the  same 
people  who  gave  that  advice  criticizing 
us  for  following  it. 

Lloyd  Goodman 

Goodman  is  faculty  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Egyptian. 
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New  Alliance  Raises 
Industry  Concerns 

New  Century  Network  to  cost  $8  million;  aims  to  put 
a  total  of  75  newspapers  online  in  three  years 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  you  link 
185  dailies  and  20,000  journalists  in  an 
electronic  news-sharing  network  on 
the  Internet? 

The  answer:  Nobody  knows  —  yet. 

Nobody  knows  if  the  alliance,  the 
recently  announced  New  Century  Net¬ 
work  (E&P,  April  22,  p.  15),  will  suc¬ 
ceed. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  venture 
—  formed  by  seven  of  the  nation’s  10 
biggest  newspaper  companies  and  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  —  stirred  a  lot  of 
interest  at  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  convention  this  week  in 
New  Orleans. 

At  least  300  publishers  attended  a 
standing-room-only  gathering  to  hear 
NCN’s  pitch. 

At  the  meeting.  Tribune  Co.  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Charles  Brumback  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  founding  companies 
had  committed  $8  million  to  NCN. 
Brumback,  in  response  to  a  question, 
said  the  eight  partners  had  committed 
$1  million  each. 

NCN  will  make  capital  calls,  as 
needed,  on  the  founding  companies, 
Brumback  said,  and  spending  more 
than  the  allotted  $8  million  will  re¬ 
quire  a  three-fourths’  vote. 

NCN  has  proposed,  first,  to  create  a 
network  of  online  newspapers,  and, 
second,  to  link  them  together  in  an  af¬ 
filiation  incorporating  information¬ 
sharing  and  advertising. 

Elaborating  on  the  announcement 
of  its  formation  just  days  earlier,  NCN 
said  it  plans  to  help  put  a  minimum  of 
75  newspapers  online  in  two  to  three 
years.  There  are  already  75  papers  on¬ 
line,  more  than  half  of  them  on  the  In¬ 


ternet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Gannett  Co.  chairman  John  Curley 
said  NCN  heralds  “a  new  era  of  coop¬ 
eration”  as  newspapers  test-drive  the 
information  highway. 

But  when  eight  giant  corporations 

—  Gannett,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Ad¬ 
vance  Publications  Inc.,  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  Cox  Newspapers, 
Hearst  Corp.  and  Washington  Post  Co. 

—  spearhead  a  venture  relying  on  an 
unprecedented  level  of  industry  coop¬ 
eration,  there  is  bound  to  be  skepti¬ 
cism,  especially  when  details  are  so  few 
and  the  implications  so  overarching. 

For  starters,  there  were  suspicions 
about  the  motives  of  NCN’s  founders 

—  despite  their  declarations  that  the 
network  is  designed  to  profit  affiliate 
newspapers,  not  NCN  owners. 


While  NCN  is  organized  as  a  for- 
profit  company,  its  goal  is  to  be  an  “en¬ 
abling  company”  and  to  “evangelize  the 
online  concept,”  not  to  be  a  profit  cen¬ 
ter  for  its  founders,  said  Peter  Winter, 
acting  CEO  and  a  Cox  executive. 

NCN  partners  say  the  alliance  is 
aimed  at  building  newspaper  online 
services,  thus  bolstering  the  industry’s 
defenses  against  attack  from  new  com¬ 
petitors. 

The  establishment  of  NCN  will  also 


have  ramifications  for  the  wire  services 
that  wholesale  news  to  newspapers. 

What  is  their  role,  if  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  retail  directly  to  news  consumers? 

What  if  a  tiny  Idaho  newspaper  can 
offer  online  subscribers  access  to  news 
generated  by  20,000  reporters  working 
for  NCN  affiliate  newspapers? 

What  happens  when  online  services 
that  compete  with  newspapers  want  to 
buy  news  from  the  Associated  Press, 
which  is  owned  by  newspapers? 

Such  questions  may  not  be  as  far¬ 
fetched  as  they  sound. 

One  NCN  partner  said,  “There  is 
considerable  anxiety  as  to  what  this 
means  to  the  wire  services.  By  bringing 
the  issues  of  online  distribution  of 
news  to  the  forefront,  we  hope  that, 
perhaps,  the  newspaper  industry  will 


now  make  some  fundamental  decisions 
on  how  it  wants  to  meet  the  news  and 
advertising  marketplace  for  the  next 
century.” 

AP  president  and  CEO  Louis  Boc- 
cardi  said  he  would  meet  with  NCN 
executives  to  discuss  how  AP  might 
participate. 

He  said  Microsoft  Inc.,  the  software 
behemoth  founded  by  Bill  Gates,  has 
inquired  about  buying  the  AP  report 
for  an  information  service  it  is  plan- 


When  eight  giant  corporations  spearhead  a  venture 
relying  on  an  unprecedented  level  of  industry 
cooperation,  there  is  bound  to  be  skepticism, 
especially  when  details  are  so  few  and  the 
implications  so  overarching. 
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Newspaper  National 
Network  has  inside  track^ 
on  selling  ads  for  NCN 

Newspaper  Association  of  America-sponsored 
organization  could  sell  online  ads  for 
new  newspaper  company  partnership 


ning,  but  AP  has  made  no  decision  on 
the  issue  because  Microsoft  made  no 
firm  proposal. 

AP  is  already  adapting  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  rush  into  cyberspace. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  NAA  convention, 
AP  announced  looser  rules  governing 
the  use  of  its  reports  in  online  services. 
The  changes  recognize  that  most  news¬ 
paper  online  services  are  losing  money, 
said  AP  chairman  Frank  Daniels  Jr. 

AP  extended  the  period,  from  six 
months  to  two  years,  that  newspapers 
may  use  the  report  before  paying  extra, 
and  lifted  caps  on  the  volume  of  AP 
copy  members  may  distribute  online. 

“We  take  both  these  steps  to  foster 
your  experimentation  with  this  new 
medium  as  we  work  with  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  AP  can  best  support  it,” 
Boccardi  told  publishers. 

“We  believe  the  AP  news  report  has 
value  for  you  in  these  new  projects,  but 
until  these  new  businesses  take  shape, 
the  board  and  management  believe 
that  it  is  best  to  suspend  charges  while 
we  all  advance  toward  a  more  certain 
vision  of  the  shape  of  this  new  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said. 

AP  is  reviewing  all  its  electronic 
ventures,  and  it  continues  to  charge  for 
its  specialized  online  service,  AP  On¬ 
line. 

NCN  also  plans  to  meet  with 
Reuters  officials,  “to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  working  together  in  some  way,” 
Winter  said. 

One  NCN  member  said  the  network 
of  newspapers  could  “force  an  entire 
rethinking  of  how  the  wire  services  op¬ 
erate.” 

Several  bosses  of  NCN’s  founding 
companies  also  sit  on  the  AP  board. 

Daniels’  son,  Frank  Daniels  111,  who 
is  vice  president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Neu/s  &  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  and  heads  its  Nando  Net  online 
service,  voiced  “fears  and  concerns” 
about  NCN. 

As  boss  of  one  of  the  existing  news¬ 
paper  online  services  at  U.S.  dailies,  he 
said,  “1  do  not  see  what  NCN  brings  to 
the  table.” 

If  one  of  its  roles  is  to  act  as  stan¬ 
dard  setter,  he  said,  the  industry  has  fo¬ 
rums  other  than  a  private  consortium. 

He  also  found  it  “troubling”  that 
Brumback,  outgoing  chairman  of 
NAA,  used  his  keynote  speech  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  NCN. 


(See  Alliance  on  page  54) 


by  John  Consoli 

NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Network 
(NNN),  the  organization  created  last 
year  to  facilitate  the  placement  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers,  “has 
the  inside  track”  on  selling  advertising 
for  the  recently  formed  New  Century 
Network  (NCN),  according  to  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  (NAA) 
outgoing  chairman  Charles  Brumback. 

NNN  is  sponsored  by  NAA.  NCN  is 
a  partnership  formed  last  week  by 
eight  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspaper 
companies.  Its  goal  is  to  create  a  na¬ 
tional  network  of  online  local  news¬ 
papers. 

NCN  initially  announced  its  mis¬ 
sion  would  be  to  jump-start  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  transition  to  online 
services,  by  creating  a  compatible  net¬ 
work  allowing  affiliate  papers  coast-to- 
coast  to  share  information.  Any  news¬ 
paper  can  become  an  affiliate. 

Brumback’s  announcement,  during 
the  opening-day  session  of  the  annual 
NAA  convention  in  New  Orleans,  re¬ 
vealed  that  another  goal  of  NCN  will 
be  to  sell  national  advertising  on  its 
online  network. 

“When  the  day  comes  that  we  have 
built  this  affiliate  base  and  market  pen¬ 
etration  level  to  an  audience  attractive 
to  national  advertisers,  it  might  make 
sense  to  capitalize  on  the  resources  of 
NNN.  But,  in  the  short  to  medium 
term,  the  focus  of  NCN  is  local,  local, 
local,  as  far  as  selling  advertising  is 
concerned,”  said  NCN’s  temporary 
CEO  Peter  Winter,  who  is  also  a  vice 
president  of  Atlanta-based  Cox  News¬ 
papers. 

Winter  explained  that  “one  of  the 
key  consulting  services  to  be  provided 
by  NCN  will  be  advice  on  the  most  vi¬ 
able  forms  of  online  advertising  and 
online  direct  response  marketing.” 

This  set  of  services.  Winter  said. 


Charles  Brumback 


“will  obviously  include  assistance  in 
designing  local,  online  ad  rate  cards.” 

He  said  that,  as  local  services  grow, 
NCN  will  use  these  rate  cards  as  the 
basis  for  a  one  order/one  bill  system  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  multimarket  or  na¬ 
tional  network  ad  buys. 

Winter  said  NCN  will  initially  “not 
construct  and  package  a  separate  net¬ 
work  rate  card.” 

For  the  “foreseeable  future,”  he 
added,  “the  NCN  rate  card  will  be  a 
compilation  of  local  rate  cards.” 

N.Y.  Times  acquires 
TV  news  unit 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  said  it  has 
agreed  to  acquire  for  an  undisclosed 
price  an  80%  stake  in  Video  News  In¬ 
ternational,  a  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  com¬ 
pany  that  sells  video  footage  to  TV  and 
cable  networks. 
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Selling  Newspapers 
As  Commodities 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  Cathleen  Black 
would  like  to  see  newspapers  foster  brand  loyalty  among  readers 


by  John  Consoli 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  must 
begin  marketing  itself  as  a  commodity 
“like  a  car,  a  computer  or  a  basketball 
shoe”  or  else  miss  a  “huge  opportunity,” 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  told  publishers  attending  the 
group’s  annual  convention  earlier  this 
week  in  New  Orleans. 

“Say  the  word  Nike,  and  what  do 
you  see?”  Black  asked.  “Most  likely,  an 
airborne  Michael  Jordan. 

“Say  Apple,  and  what  do  you  see?  A 
user-friendly  computer.  Say  Saturn, 
and  what  do  you  see?  A  well-made 
American  car  built  in  Tennessee.” 

Black  said  when  people  outside  the 
newspaper  business  think  of  news¬ 
papers,  they  should  create  the  same 
kind  of  instant  identification. 

That,  she  said,  is  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  NAA  and  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  if  they  want  to  stem  the 
steady  tide  of  newspaper  circulation 
decline. 

The  NAA  head  likened  newspapers 
to  the  American  auto  industry,  which 
was  forced  by  increased  competition 
from  Japanese  companies  to  “recreate” 
itself  and  then  saw  customers  come 
“flocking  back.” 

By  the  same  token,  she  said,  “news¬ 
papers  can  go  after  the  huge  opportu¬ 
nity  that  building  brand  identity  offers 
—  credibility,  marketability  and  new 
revenue.” 

If  newspapers  see  themselves  as  a 
“brand  of  communications,”  Black 
said,  “then  we  can  reposition  ourselves 
into  a  force  that  can  break  through  the 
barriers  to  the  new  era  of  communica¬ 
tions.” 

To  do  this,  she  said,  newspapers,  like 
any  other  brand,  must  first  determine 
whom  they  are  trying  to  reach  with 
their  product.  They  must  then  invest 


Cathleen  Black 


the  money  needed  to  put  out  a  product 
to  reach  this  type  of  person,  and  de¬ 
fend  it  from  all  other  competitive 
forces. 

Those  forces,  she  said,  are  no  longer 
just  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC.  Today,  they 
include  Fox,  Cable  News  Network, 
Home  Shopping  Network,  QVC, 
MTV,  VHl,  TBS,  talk  radio  and  talk 
TV. 

“I  don’t  believe  our  readers  appreci¬ 
ate  us  any  less,  or  that  our  coverage 
has  deteriorated,”  she  said.  “Many  of 
the  most  seasoned  hands  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  tell  you  that  newspapers  are 
more  accurate,  better  written  and  more 
relevant.” 

But  Black  said  newspapers  must 
work  to  give  readers  the  “coverage,  in¬ 
sight,  entertainment,  information  op¬ 
tions  and  other  benefits  that  will  offer 
them  a  more  compelling  reason  to 
make  newspapers  their  information 
source  of  choice.” 

Black  pointed  out  that,  despite  re¬ 


ports  of  declining  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  “some  70%  of  the  population  sat 
down  with  their  most  recent  Sunday 
paper.” 

The  association  president  compared 
reading  the  newspaper  to  watching  the 
Super  Bowl,  which,  she  said,  reaches 
only  28%  of  U.S.  households,  and  the 
big  three  broadcast  networks’  evening 
newscasts,  which  reach  41%  of  house¬ 
holds. 

“That’s  tremendous  reach  and  influ¬ 
ence  for  newspapers,”  Black  said,  “but 
keeping  the  70%  penetration  will  not 
be  easy.” 

She  urged  newspapers  not  to  ignore 
the  possibilities  of  added  value  that 
new  media  can  bring  to  the  newspaper 
product. 

“There’s  a  huge  market  for  both  the 
electronic  and  the  printed  word,  and 
newspapers  and  newspaper  companies 
can  use  each  to  make  the  other  even 
stronger  and  better,”  she  said. 

She  praised  those  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  invested  in  new  media, 
“rather  than  running”  from  them. 

“You  understand,”  she  told  those 
publishers,  “that  if  our  industry  doesn’t 
offer  the  new  media  choices,  someone 
else  will,  and  a  huge  opportunity,  and 
huge  dollars,  will  disappear  from  our 
table.” 

Black  said  that  in  a  recent  survey  of 
over  650  newspapers,  35%  indicated 
they  had  voice  personals,  29%  offered 
free-to-caller  audiotex  services,  22% 
had  fax  products,  and  60  newspapers 
had  online  products. 

“The  NAA  has  made  it  a  priority  to 
turn  up  the  spotlight  on  new  media,” 
Black  said. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  offering  its  first-ever  New  Me¬ 
dia  Lab  at  this  year’s  convention  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  attending  publishers  hands- 
on  experience  with  the  latest  tech¬ 
nology. 
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AP  Chief  Upbeat 
About  Newspapers 

Associated  Press  president  and  CEO  Louis  Boccardi 
delivers  his  annual  address  to  the  AP  membership 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  PRESIDENT 
and  CEO  Louis  Boccardi  believes  that, 
despite  challenges  such  as  slipping 
readership  and  newsprint  price  hikes, 
the  newspaper  industry  has  much  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  coming  year. 

Boccardi,  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  AP  membership  last  week  in  New 
Orleans,  offered  an  update  on  current 
operations  of  the  news  service,  as  well 
as  a  glimpse  of  things  to  come. 

Boccardi  noted  that  AP’s  revenue  in 
1994  reached  $371.5  million,  up  from 
$355  million  in  1993.  He  said  debt  was 
“virtually  erased”  during  the  year,  but 
went  back  up  to  $10  million  in  the  last 
quarter  due  to  investment  in  new  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Boccardi  noted,  however,  that  three 
years  ago,  AP’s  debt  totaled  $41  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  cooperative’s  operating  expens¬ 
es  increased  in  1994  by  $30.3  million, 
or  8.6%.  AP  attributed  the  increase  to 
the  start-up  costs  of  APTV,  its  new  in¬ 
ternational  video  news  service,  and 
costs  associated  with  AP  AdSEND,  its 
new  digital  ad  delivery  service. 

“Budget  discipline  remains  central,” 


Louis  Boccardi 


1994  an  “exciting”  year. 

AP  Basic,  the  new  high-speed  wire 
for  smaller  newspapers,  is  currently  op¬ 
erating  with  370  members  and  is  get¬ 
ting  “rave  reviews,”  according  to  Boc¬ 
cardi. 

“We  think,  in  fact,  that  1995  will  see 


“We  want  to  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  dis- 
parage  anything  we  do,  with  the  old  insult  that  it’s 
just  ‘wire  service  journalism,’  ”  he  said. 


Boccardi  told  AP  members.  “The  co¬ 
operative  finished  1994  within  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  budget,  a  sign 
of  how  carefully  we  manage  the  coop¬ 
erative’s  money.” 

The  CEO  brought  members  up  to 
speed  on  the  progress  of  various  AP 
projects,  which  together,  he  said,  made 


the  end  of  AP  slow-speed  transmis¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

AP  AdSEND  is  fully  functional  and 
is  currently  delivering  digital.  Boccardi 
said  advertisers  had  begun  to  use  the 
service,  and  they  “tell  us  they  welcome 
the  new  ease  and  reliability  AdSEND 
provides.” 


Additions  made  to  AP’s  line  bureau 
staffs  will  continue  this  year,  Boccardi 
promised.  Meanwhile,  member  assess¬ 
ment  increases  shall  remain  “at  or  near 
the  rate  of  inflation.” 

Noting  that  AP  won  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  this  year,  Boccardi  stressed  that 
the  organization  would  continually 
strive  to  refine  reporting  and  writing. 

“We  want  to  make  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  disparage  anything  we  do, 
with  the  old  insult  that  it’s  just  ‘wire 
service  journalism,”’  he  said. 

Boccardi  also  announced  some  poli¬ 
cy  changes  regarding  the  use  of  AP 
copy  in  member  databases. 

Current  AP  policy  provides  for  use, 
over  six  months,  of  AP  material  in 
members’  online  databases  without 
charge.  Boccardi  said  the  period  of  free 
use  had  been  extended  to  two  years. 

Also,  members  can  use  as  much  AP 
news  as  they  wish  in  their  own  online 
projects,  Boccardi  said. 

None  of  those  changes  affects  prod¬ 
ucts  that  AP  specifically  tailors  for  on¬ 
line  use,  such  as  the  AP  Online  Wire, 
which  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
members  for  an  additional  charge,  Boc¬ 
cardi  added. 

Grand  Central  Stocks  is  AP’s  new 
stock-table  service.  It  organizes  raw 
data  into  page  templates,  which  allows 
for  automatic  pagination  for  market 
pages. 

Boccardi  said  the  service  is  now 
working  at  110  papers,  and  he  expects 
that  figure  to  increase  to  about  200  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  development  of  a  central  AP 
electronic  photo  archive  continues. 
About  100,000  images  will  be  added  to 
the  database  this  year,  Boccardi  report¬ 
ed,  including  about  40,000  historical 
photos. 

Within  three  years,  the  archive 
should  have  about  300,000  to  400,000 
photos  stored. 
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Four  incumbents,  two 
new  execs  elected  to 
Associated  Press  board 


Brumback  offers 
stem  message 
to  publishers 

OUTGOING  NEWSPAPER  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (NAA)  chairman 
Charles  Brumback  issued  a  stern  warn¬ 
ing  at  this  week’s  annual  NAA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans. 

“If  our  newspapers  are  going  to  be 
important  in  the  next  century,  every 
person  in  this  room  with  any  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  must  understand 
the  importance  of  establishing  and  en¬ 
forcing  digital  standards  across  our 
newspapers  and  this  industry,”  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  chairman  and  CEO  told  the 
publishers. 

Brumback,  delivering  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  that  opened  the  convention,  later 
repeated  the  message,  and  said  he  was 
recently  stunned  to  learn  not  a  single 
newspaper  was  prepared  to  receive  elec¬ 
tronic  payment  for  advertising  sold  via 
the  NAA-sponsored  Newspaper  Na¬ 
tional  Network. 

Digital  standards  “aren’t  just  for  our 
production  departments,”  Brumback 
maintained.  “These  standards  must  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  newspaper  as  a  whole.” 


Ridder  of  Knight'Ridder  and 
Thomson  Newspapers’  Harrington  join 
Burleigh,  Daniels,  Easterly,  Montgomery 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  has  reelected  four  incumbents 
and  chosen  two  new  executives  to 
serve  three-year  terms,  respectively,  on 
the  AP  board. 

The  election,  held  this  week  at  the 
news  cooperative’s  annual  meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  is  based  on  membership 
bonds  held  by  newspapers  that  com¬ 
prise  the  AP. 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  president  and 
CEO  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  and 
Richard  J.  Harrington,  president  and 
CEO  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Corp., 
are  the  new  executives  voted  to  serve 
the  board. 

The  reelected  members  are  William 
R.  Burleigh,  president  and  CEO  of 
Scripps  Howard  Inc.  of  Cincinnati; 

Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News  &  Observer 
Publishing  Co.  in  Raleigh,  N.C.;  David  Burleigh 
Easterly,  president  and  CEO  of  At¬ 
lanta-based  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.;  and 
John  Montgomery,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Montgomery  Publications  Inc. 
in  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Montgomery  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
board  position  representing  a  city  with 
less  than  50,000  population. 

The  total  number  of  bond  votes  that 
each  winning  nomination  received 
were  as  follows:  Easterly,  18,898; 

Daniels,  18,392;  Burleigh,  16,350;  Rid¬ 
der,  16,021;  Harrington,  9,672;  and 
Montgomery,  13,877. 

Other  nominations,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  number  of  bond  votes  received  by 
each,  follow: 

Larry  Franklin,  president  and  CEO 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
of  San  Antonio,  who  received  7,420 
bond  votes;  Lissa  Walls  Vahldiek,  CEO 
of  Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  with  6,178  votes;  Frank  A. 

Blethen,  chairman  of  the  Seattle 
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Publishers  select 
Open  Market  as 
Internet  transactor 


TRIBUNE  CO.,  ADVANCE  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Time  Inc.  have  chosen  Open 
Market  Inc.  to  provide  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  help  them  distribute  magazine 
content  on  the  Internet. 

Tribune  and  Advance  said  they  also 
had  made  undisclosed  investments  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Open  Market 
and  will  be  represented  on  its  board. 

Time  Inc.  said  it  plans  to  use  Open 
Market’s  Integrated  Commerce  Envi¬ 
ronment  on  Time’s  Pathfinder  Internet 
site,  which  provides  content  from 
Time’s  magazines  and  books. 

Tribune  chairman  and  CEO  Charles 
Times  Co.,  with  6,008  votes;  Brumback  said  Open  Market  will  help 
Madeleine  G.  Corson,  chairman  of  the  company’s  information  and  enter- 
Guy  Gannett  Communications,  Port-  tainment  businesses  “realize  the 
land,  Maine,  who  garnered  4,731  votes;  promise  of  new  forms  of  publishing,  ad- 
George  E.  Riggs,  publisher  and  CEO  of  vertising  and  commerce  on  the  Inter- 
Lesher  Communications  in  Walnut  net.” 

Creek,  Calif.,  who  earned  2,840  votes;  Open  Market  allows  businesses  to  se- 
and  R.  Victor  Dix,  president  and  pub-  cure  transactions,  create  customer  pro- 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Record,  Wooster,  files,  and  carry  out  credit  card  payments 
Ohio,  with  6,946  votes.  and  fulfillment  of  orders. 


Daniels 


Easterly 


Montgomery 


Advertisers 
Meet  Publishers 

Ad  executives  discuss  ways  of  working  together 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  PANEL  OF  advertisers  visited  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  in  New'  Or¬ 
leans  this  week  to  discuss  mutually 
beneficial  ways  of  working  together. 

The  advertisers  pulled  no  punches 
in  a  spirited  morning  session,  as  they 
offered  up  opinions  on  what  works  well 
about  newspaper  advertising  —  and 
what  doesn’t. 

John  Butkovich,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent/media  for  Columbia  Tri-Star  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Co.,  told  the  audience 
that,  as  part  of  his  advertising  strategy, 
he  places  about  $67  million  worth  of 
ads  in  newspapers  annually. 

“The  most  compelling  thing  about 
newspapers  for  my  industry  is  the 
‘where  and  when’  quality,”  he  said. 


“Utilization  of  newspapers,  for  me,  is 
very,  very  important,”  the  executive 
told  the  group.  “But  the  question  is,  is 
it  as  important  as  $27  million  per  year, 
$67  million  per  year  or  $100  million 
per  year?” 

At  Sears,  advertising  fulfills  three 
functions,  said  John  Costello,  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager/ 
marketing  for  the  Sears  Merchandise 
Group. 

The  first  is  to  create  a  compelling 
image  for  the  store  and  its  brands;  the 
second,  to  drive  traffic  into  the  stores 
on  a  short-term  basis;  and  the  third,  to 
build  long-term  relationships  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Newspapers  are  a  critical  part  of  all 
of  those  because  of  your  authority,  your 
coverage,  the  unique  role  that  news¬ 
papers  play  in  the  lives  of  our  cus¬ 


tomers,”  Costello  told  the  audience. 

The  challenge,  he  said,  “is  whether 
newspapers,  and  all  media,  are  evolving 
as  quickly  as  the  customer,  to  be  as  rel¬ 
evant  today  as,  perhaps,  we  all  were 
yesterday  or  two  years  ago.” 

For  the  supermarket  industry,  news¬ 
papers  are  used  as  an  “informative  me¬ 
dia,”  said  Anthony  Gasparro,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising  for  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Inc.  (A&.P). 

Newspaper  advertising  is  efficient, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  advertising 
weekly  specials  but  of  educating  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  different  kinds  of 
A&P  stores,  Gasparro  said. 

Bloomingdale’s  uses  advertising,  first 
and  foremost,  to  build  loyalty  among 
important  customers,  said  Christine 
Miller,  executive  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting. 

“Our  first  job,”  Miller  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  “is  to  build  relationships.  We 
don’t  use  newspapers  for  that;  we  use 
catalogs  and  direct  mail.” 

Newspapers  are  used  primarily  to 
drive  store  traffic  and  sales,  she  point¬ 
ed  out. 

All  types  of  media  offer  advertisers 
opportunities  to  fulfill  marketing  goals, 
said  Louis  Schultz,  president  of  Lintas 
Marketing  Communications. 

For  Schultz’s  clients,  newspapers 
work  best  for  specific  retail  or  “disaster 
strategy.” 

But,  he  said,  “we  have  had  a  hard 
time,  historically,  dealing  in  many  cat¬ 
egories  with  newspapers  from  a  brand 
image/brand  development/brand  posi¬ 
tioning  standpoint.” 

Gasparro  said  newspapers  tend  to 
target  A&P’s  customers  better  than  do 
other  media  because  of  the  papers’ 
ability  to  provide  message  saturation 
on  a  weekly  basis. 

“It  seems  like  it’s  switching  back  to 
our  opportunity  to  reach  our  stores’ 
profile  best  in  newspapers,  or  newspa- 


(See  Advertisers  on  page  54) 
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Ampersand  hires  vice  president 


AMPERSAND  LLC,  THE  electronic 
publishing  company  formed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co.  in  conjunction  with 
Houston-based  Telescan  Inc.,  has 
hired  Dennis  O’Neill  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations. 

The  appointment  coincides  with 
the  completion  phase  of  development 
of  the  online  service.  O’Neill’s  primary 
responsibility  will  be  launching  the 
Ampersand  product  line  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  industries. 

Prior  to  joining  Ampersand, 
O’Neill  was  president  and  CEO  of 
TV  Update  Inc.,  a  weekly  television 
supplement  carried  by  100  U.S. 
dailies.  There,  he  developed  a  nation¬ 
al  advertising  program,  introduced  a 
four-color  magazine,  and  orchestrat¬ 
ed  the  1990  buyout  of  TV  Update 
from  Scripps  Howard’s  United  Media. 

O’Neill  earlier  had  risen  through 
the  ranks  at  United  Media,  starting 


as  a  financial  an¬ 
alyst  and  eventu¬ 
ally  becoming 
general  manager. 

He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  financial 
auditor  with 
Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank,  after 
receiving  a  B.S. 
degree  in  ac¬ 
counting  from  Marist  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Ampersand  managing  director  D. 
Colin  Phillips  said,  “We’re  excited 
about  the  launch  of  Ampersand,  and 
we  feel  that  Dennis’  experience  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  indus¬ 
tries  is  well  suited  to  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  project.” 

O’Neill  and  his  wife,  Maureen,  live 
in  Valley  Cottage,  N.Y.,  with  their 
three  children. 
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Dealing 
With  Churn 

Regaining  lost  newspaper  subscribers  is  no  longer 
just  a  problem  for  the  circulation  department 


by  John  Consoli 

IF  A  100,000-circulation  newspaper 
can  reduce  its  churn  from  50%  to 
40%,  it  can  save  $300,000  annually, 
said  Leon  Levitt,  vice  president/circu- 
lation  and  marketing  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  (NAA). 

Churn  is  that  percentage  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  subscriber  base  which  must  be 
replaced  on  an  annual  basis  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  level  of  home  delivery. 

Speaking  at  an  early-morning  work¬ 
shop  during  this  week’s  NAA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  Levitt  told  pub¬ 
lishers  that  “circulation  today  is  more 
than  a  distribution  department;  it  is 
also  a  marketing  department.” 

The  circulation  department  will 
never  be  a  profit  center  at  a  newspaper, 
Levitt  said,  but  it  is  an  important  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  overall  strategic  plan 
—  and  that  plan  includes  finding  ways 
to  better  service  the  customer. 

According  to  Levitt,  the  biggest  rea¬ 
son  why  people  stop  reading  news¬ 
papers  is  lack  of  time,  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  circulation  department  to  do 
something  about  that. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  editori¬ 
al  department  to  create  a  newspaper 
that  people  want  to  find  time  to  read, 
and  the  marketing  department  must 
sell  people  on  the  availability  of  that 
product,  he  said. 

Levitt  noted  the  amount  of  churn 
rises  with  the  size  of  the  newspaper. 

An  NAA  survey  of  newspapers  rep¬ 
resentative  of  assorted  circulation  cat¬ 
egories  found  that  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  under  25,000  had  a  29.7% 
median  churn  rate.  Newspapers  in  the 
25,000-50,000  category  had  a  median 
churn  rate  of  42.4%.  The  rate  rose  to 
59.2%  for  newspapers  in  the  50,000- 
100,000  category,  and  to  70.6%  for 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
100,000-200,000. 


For  newspapers  in  the  200,000-  to 
400,000-circulation  category,  median 
churn  rate  was  66.3%,  and  for  news¬ 
papers  with  more  than  400,000  circu¬ 
lation,  the  rate  was  68%. 

“In  smaller  markets,  newspapers 
tend  to  be  more  indispensable  to  peo¬ 
ple,”  Levitt  said,  noting  there  are  fewer 
competitive  media  in  those  markets. 

Levitt  told  the  publishers  that  an  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  must  replace  60%  of 
churn  every  year.  He  added  that  the 
average  newspaper  must  spend  $26  to 
sign  up  each  new  subscriber. 

And  there  are  different  types  of 


churn,  Levitt  noted  —  namely,  core 
churn  and  marginal  churn.  A  core¬ 
churn  subscriber  is  one  who  receives 
the  newspaper  for  more  than  12 
months  before  he  or  she  stops  taking 
it;  a  marginal-churn  person  is  one  who 
has  subscribed  for  less  than  six  months 
prior  to  cancelling  the  paper. 

Thirteen  percent  of  all  churn  is  core 
churn,  while  200%,  stressed  Levitt,  is 
marginal.  Levitt  said  there  are  four 
keys  to  managing  churn. 

First,  he  said,  the  newspaper  product 
must  meet  readers’  needs.  “Without 
this,  there  is  really  not  much  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  can  do  to  get  sub¬ 
scribers,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  also  need  to  offer  “spec¬ 
tacular”  customer  service,  he  added. 

Thirdly,  newspapers  must  practice 
smart  consumer  marketing.  This,  he 


said,  means  newspapers  must  find  a 
way  to  sell  value  rather  than  price. 

Newspapers  are  already  priced  so 
low,  Levitt  noted,  that  we  “are  one  of 
the  few  industries  that  sells  a  product 
for  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  it.  We 
need  to  get  the  customer  to  buy,  based 
on  value,  not  price.” 

Finally,  newspapers  need  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  discounts  offered  to  lure 
back  subscribers,  he  stated. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
managing  churn,  Levitt  said,  is  creating 
a  “functional”  circulation  department. 

“While  subscriber  patterns  have 


changed,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
change  in  the  circulation  department 
structure”  at  most  papers,  he  observed. 

He  said  fresh  thinkers  must  be 
brought  in  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  potential  new  customers. 

One  newspaper  defined  or  identified 
21  levels  or  types  of  subscribers  and 
then  developed  a  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  in  each  segment,  he 
pointed  out. 

One  concept  growing  in  popularity, 
Levitt  told  NAA  attendees,  is  having 
new  subscribers  pay  via  bank  drafts. 
This  way,  the  subscriber  does  not  have 
to  bother  resubscribing  every  few 
months,  since  the  transaction  takes 
place  automatically.  Levitt  reported 
that  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  telemar¬ 
keters  are  successfully  utilizing  this 
method. 


The  circulation  department  will  never  be  a  profit 
center  at  a  newspaper,  Levitt  said,  but  it  is  an 
important  part  of  a  newspaper's  overall  strategic 
plan  —  and  that  plan  is  finding  ways  to  better 
service  the  customer. 
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Desert 
Drug  Probe 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  fires  22  production  employees  and 
suspends  28  others  for  dealing  or  using  drugs  at  work 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  said 
it  has  fired  22  employees  and  suspend¬ 
ed  28  others  for  allegedly  dealing  drugs 
or  being  high  on  the  job  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  two  production  plants. 

Production  director  Bob  Kotwasin- 
ski  said  those  fired  either  bought,  sold 
or  provided  drugs  to  undercover  pri¬ 
vate  investigators,  and  those  suspend¬ 
ed  either  used  drugs  on  the  job  or  re¬ 
ported  to  work  under  the  influence. 

“We’re  talking  about  purchases  made 
on  company  time  and  on  company 
property,”  Kotwasinski  said,  charging 
the  offenders  violated  company  policy. 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  publisher  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Re- 
public,  said  it  had  remanded  to 


Phoenix  police  evidence  —  including 
undisclosed  quantities  of  marijuana 
and  crystal  methedrine  —  collected  by 
private  detectives  during  the  undercov¬ 
er  investigation.  Police  had  turned 
over  the  evidence  and  investigative  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Maricopa  County  attor¬ 
ney’s  office.  No  arrests  had  been  made 
as  E6?P  went  to  press. 

The  company  went  public  on  March 
18  with  a  statement  that  investigators 
from  the  security  firm  MarTech  Inc. 
had  been  working  undercover  in  the 
newspapers’  plants  “for  some  time.”  It 
immediately  suspended  with  pay  55 
workers,  mostly  mailers,  pending  disci¬ 
plinary  action  while  investigators  and 
newspaper  officials  began  interviews 
with  the  suspects. 


The  firings  and  suspensions  without 
pay,  ranging  from  15  to  90  days  in  du¬ 
ration,  were  announced  April  4.  Five 
suspended  employees  returned  to  work 
without  penalty. 

Besides  hiring  investigators  working 
undercover  as  employees,  the  probe 
used  “other  investigative  techniques,” 
including  videotapes,  to  develop  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  investigation  focused  on  the 
mailrooms  of  the  company’s  Deer  Val¬ 
ley  and  Mesa  plants.  All  but  two  of 
those  disciplined  were  mailers.  The 
disciplined  workers  were  not  identi¬ 
fied. 

Thomas  Holmes,  business  agent  of 
Teamsters  Local  401,  which  represents 
120  paper  handlers,  janitors  and  oth¬ 
ers,  said  the  investigation  was  designed 


to  “intimidate”  workers  into  implicat¬ 
ing  themselves  and  others. 

One  Local  401  member  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  30  days  and  ordered  to  un¬ 
dergo  drug  testing.  The  union  has  filed 
a  grievance  and  has  asked  the  compa¬ 
ny  for  evidence  but  has  received  none. 

Kotwasinski  said  it  would  emerge  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

“I  think  they  went  on  a  fishing  ex¬ 
pedition  to  scare  people  and  get  them 
to  sign  things  because  they  were 
afraid,”  Holmes  said.  He  said  investiga¬ 
tors  asked  employees  to  waive  their 
right  to  representation  before  being  in¬ 
terviewed  and  tried  to  quiet  him  dur¬ 
ing  an  interview. 

The  Phoenix  Mailers  Union,  Team¬ 
sters  Local  752,  which  represents  near¬ 


ly  400  mailers,  voiced  similar  com¬ 
plaints. 

Union  president  Bill  Gibson  said 
MarTech  investigators  used  “a  lot  of 
coercion  and  browbeating.”  He  cited 
interviews  lasting  up  to  six  hours,  ques¬ 
tions  delivered  loudly,  a  male  employee 
threatened  with  losing  his  daughter, 
and  a  woman  driven  to  tears. 

“They  weren’t  interviews,”  Gibson 
said.  “They  were  more  or  less  interro¬ 
gations.” 

“I  don’t  believe  anything  that  was 
done  was  inappropriate,”  said  Marshall 
Anstandig,  an  attorney  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  he  was  not  surprised 
that  the  unions  complained  about  the 
questioning,  since  “a  fairly  sizable  num¬ 
ber”  of  the  disciplined  workers  admit¬ 
ted  to  drug  use  and  signed  statements 
saying  so. 

Because  all  employees  had  the  right 
to  representation  and  most  availed 
themselves  of  it,  “to  say  they  were  co¬ 
erced  is  pretty  specious,”  Anstandig 
said.  He  conceded  that  some  inter¬ 
views  were  long  but  said  there  were 
breaks,  and  workers  always  had  the 
right  to  leave  when  they  wanted. 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
Indianapolis-based  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  said  allegations  emerged 
last  year  about  possible  drug  and  alco¬ 
hol  abuse.  Kotwasinski  said  the  private 
investigator  was  hired  because  police 
undercover  agents  were  not  available. 

The  company  since  the  early  1980s 
has  maintained  a  drug  policy  requiring 
job  applicants  to  undergo  urine  tests, 
and  allowing  management  to  test  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  involved  in  accidents 
or  who  behave  erratically.  Another  part 
of  the  company-paid  plan,  the  Employ¬ 
ee  Assistance  Program,  is  designed  to 
provide  treatment  for  workers  who  seek 
help  with  abuse  problems. 

The  newspapers  reported  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  the  disciplinary  actions 
but  did  not  report  union  objections. 


“We’re  talking  about  purchases  made  on  company 
time  and  on  company  property,”  Kotwasinski  said, 
charging  the  offenders  violated  company  policy. 
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When  we  nominated 
Mike  Luckovich’s 
cartoons  for  a  Pulitzer, 
the  judges  laughed. 


Then,  they  awarded  him  the  prize. 


For  AJC  Cartoonist 
Mike  Luckovich,  it 
seemed  like  a  long  time 
coming-but  well  worth 
the  wait.  On  Tuesday, 
Mike  won  journalism’s 
highest  award,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  for 
editorial  cartooning. 
Although  this  was  his 
first  Pulitzer,  Mike  is 
no  stranger  to  winning 
awards.  Mike  won 
the  1990  and  1994 
Overseas  Press  Club 


awards,  the  1992 
National  Headliner 
Award  and  the  1994 
Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Award. 

This  latest  Pulitzer 
is  the  fourth  in  eight 
years  for  the  Atlanta 
J  oumal-Constitution, 
representing  our 
commitment  to  bring¬ 
ing  our  readers  the 
best-from  investigative 
reporting  to  editorial 
cartoons.  Please  Join  us 


in  congratulating 
Mike  Luckovich  on 
his  Pulitzer-then  feel 
free  to  laugh. 


Congratulations  Mike  Luckovich! 


®hei\tlanta  journal 

THE  ATT  ANTA  CONSTTTTITTON 


Documentary 
On  Gay 
Coverage 

One  year  later,  newspaper  coverage  of  gay  march  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  lives  on  in  traveling  exhibition 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEXT  TUESDAY,  APRIL  25,  marks 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  1993 
March  on  Washington  for  Lesbian, 
Gay  and  Bi  Equal  Rights  and  Libeta- 
tion,  an  occasion  unlikely  to  be  noted 
by  newspapers  with  much  more  than  a 
mention  in  the  daily  almanac. 

Yet,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  gay 
march  has  been  on  scores  of  newspa¬ 
per  front  pages  in  cities  and  small 
towns  all  across  America. 

The  march  lives  on  in  “Front  Page,” 
a  traveling  documentary  exhibition 
that  presents  the  front  pages  that  156 


newspapers  from  all  50  states  published 
on  Monday,  April  26,  1993,  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  landmark  gathering. 

“Front  Page”  has  almost  no  accom¬ 
panying  text.  It  is  simply,  and  literally, 
an  exhibit  of  front  pages  mounted  on 
20  panels  and  arranged  alphabetically 
by  state.  The  majority  of  the  papers,  or 
107,  have  circulations  over  100,000, 
and  87%  carried  a  story  about  the 
march  on  the  front  page. 

If  it  includes  no  commentary,  how¬ 
ever,  “Front  Page”  has  a  message,  says 
its  creator.  New  York  City  attorney  and 
gay  activist  William  K.  Dobbs. 

“This  was  the  most  extensive  and 
prominent  coverage  of  gay  people 
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probably  ever,”  Dobbs  said.  “And  the 
press  pretty  much  did  a  decent  job  on 
this  story.” 

Indeed,  Dobbs  regards  it  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  turning  point  —  although 
not  a  complete  route  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  —  in  gay  coverage,  because  the  re¬ 
porting  concentrated  on  the  main¬ 
stream  rather  than  the  bizarre. 

“Major  papers,  for  the  first  time, 
were  taking  gay  and  lesbian  rights  is¬ 
sues  setiously,”  he  said. 

“Front  Page”  made  its  debut  at  the 
1993  National  Lesbian  &.  Gay  Journal¬ 
ists  Association  (NLGJA)  convention 
in  New  York  City.  Dobbs  presented  it 


then  as  a  sort  of  content  analysis  of  the 
nation’s  largest  papers,  representing 
more  than  half  total  daily  newspaper 
circulation  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  1993,  p.  14). 

Dobbs  found  that  87%  of  the  papers 
covered  the  story  with  a  front-page 
picture,  6%  used  a  photo  or  teaser  to 
refer  to  an  inside  story,  and  another 
6%  had  only  an  inside  story. 

Two  papers  in  the  exhibit,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Bisbee 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Review,  had  no  next-day 
story  at  all. 

But  now  that  the  exhibit  has  been 
traveling  for  so  long,  Dobbs  finds  audi¬ 
ence  reactions  to  the  coverage  more 
interesting  than  statistics  on  content. 


“Because  there  is  no  commentary,  it 
draws  in  a  lot  of  people”  who  have  no 
particular  expectation,  Dobbs  said.  “It 
happened  that  there  was  a  big  story  the 
same  day  about  Boris  Yeltsin  [winning 
a  key  legislative  vote  in  Russia],  and 
I’ve  heard  people  say,  ‘Hey,  did  you  see 
the  big  exhibit  on  Russia?”’  Dobbs  said. 

“Front  Page”  has  traveled  to  colleges 
as  varied  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  —  where  it  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  Annenberg  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  —  and  Central  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Mount  Pleasant,  a  school  of 
18,000  students  and  staff  that  counts  35 
members  in  its  gay  and  lesbian  group. 

Though  it  appeared  at  the  NLGJA, 
Dobbs  said  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  turned  down  his 
offers  to  exhibit  at  their  conventions. 

Traveling  with  the  exhibit  has  given 
Dobbs  a  chance  to  observe  gay  cover¬ 
age  across  the  country.  Press  on  his 
own  exhibit,  he  says,  has  been  almost 
uniformly  positive. 

“Because  it  is  about  newspapers,  it 
usually  gets  the  local  press  involved,” 
he  said.  Still,  he  says  he  is  occasionally 
reminded  of  how  far  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  have  to  go  in  incorporating  gay 
sources  into  everyday  stories. 

He  was  most  struck  last  Valentine’s 
Day  when  he  was  with  the  exhibit  at 
Central  Michigan  University. 

“To  me,  Valentine’s  Day  is  the  per¬ 
fect  opportunity  to  weave  a  gay  [inter¬ 
est]  into  the  stories,”  Dobbs  said.  “But  I 
was  most  disappointed  when  the  paper 
I  grew  up  with  in  Michigan,  the  [De¬ 
troit]  Free  Press,  had  a  story  that  was 
something  like  ‘How  to  catch  a  man.’ 
The  story  was  so  much  about  .  .  .  [tra¬ 
ditional]  sex  roles.” 
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“Front  Page”  has  almost  no  accompanying  text. 
It  is  simply,  and  literally,  an  exhibit  of  front 
pages  mounted  on  20  panels  and  arranged 
alphabetically  by  state. 
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TV  Scores  Well 
When  Compared 
To  Newspapers 

Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  study  says 
television  news  is  more  than  a  headline  service 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  coverage  of 
many  top  news  stories,  television  is 
comparable  and  sometimes  superior  to 
daily  newspapers,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  at  Columbia  University. 

“Headlines  and  Sound  Bites  —  Is 
That  the  Way  It  Is?”  was  released  earli¬ 
er  this  month  at  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  conven¬ 
tion  in  Dallas.  It  was  the  brainchild  of 
CBS  newsman  Walter  Cronkite,  who 
sits  on  the  center’s  advisory  board. 

The  study  contradicts  long-held  as¬ 
sumptions  that  newspaper  coverage  is 


the  networks.  Local  news,  business  sto¬ 
ries  and  coverage  of  the  arts  weren’t  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  January  period  covered  a  wide 
range  of  news  stories  —  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  takeover  of  Congress  to  the 
major  earthquake  in  Kobe,  japan. 

The  Freedom  Forum  found  consid¬ 
erable  agreement  among  newspapers 
and  news  shows,  both  in  terms  of  the 
key  news  events  covered  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  coverage  these  stories  got. 

In  some  cases,  TV  coverage  actually 
exceeded  that  of  newspapers,  the  study 
revealed. 


midsized  newspaper  —  such  as  the  Reg¬ 
ister  —  contains  twice  the  number  of 
words  as  does  the  entire  news  hole  of 
the  network  news  programs. 

“This  report  shows  that  while  televi¬ 
sion  fares  better  than  expected,  both 
newspapers  and  television  foster  very 
different  profiles  overall  of  what  they 
think  is  vital  about  the  nation  and  the 
world,”  Dennis  said. 

“But,  most  notably,  the  study 
demonstrates  that  to  be  informed,  one 
must  pay  attention  to  both  television 
and  newspaper  news.” 

The  study  also  found  the  following: 

•  The  three  network  newscasts  were 
remarkably  similar  to  each  other  in 
structure  and  content. 

•  While  midsized  newspapers  were 
able  to  cover  more  than  twice  as  many 
stories  as  the  networks,  the  depth  of 
the  additional  coverage  is  shallow. 

•  The  stories  most  likely  to  disappear 
from  broadcast  coverage,  given  news 
hole  constraints,  were  continuing  in¬ 
ternational  stories. 


The  study  verified  that  TV’s  major  strength  is 
providing  up-to-the-minute  breaking  news, 
compared  to  newspapers’  ability  to  provide 
information  that  is  timely  but  more 
comprehensive. 


superior  in  quality  and  quantity  to  that 
of  broadcast  news. 

“Clearly,  the  idea  that  TV  news  is  a 
headline  service  that  must  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  newspaper  stories  is  false,” 
said  Everette  E.  Dennis,  the  center’s 
executive  director. 

Findings  were  based  on  content 
analysis  during  the  month  of  January 
of  three  newspapers  —  the  New  York 
Times,  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Des 
Moines  Register  —  and  the  evening 
newscasts  of  the  major  broadcast  net¬ 
works  —  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC. 

The  study  counted  the  words  devot¬ 
ed  to  national  and  international  cover¬ 
age  —  news  common  to  papers  and 


During  the  period  examined,  there 
were  more  words  spoken  on  each  of 
the  nightly  newscasts  about  O.J.  Simp¬ 
son’s  double-murder  trial  than  there 
were  words  devoted  to  the  case  in  the 
Register. 

Regarding  lesser  stories,  the  report 
found  that  the  newspapers  devoted  far 
more  space  to  a  broader  range  of 
events  than  did  the  broadcasts. 

The  study  verified  that  TV’s  major 
strength  is  providing  up-to-the-minute 
breaking  news,  compared  to  news¬ 
papers’  ability  to  provide  information 
that  is  timely  but  more  comprehensive. 

For  example,  the  daily  national  and 
international  news  hole  of  an  average. 


Aarons  examines  gay 
suicide  in  book 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSMAN  and 
National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  president  Leroy  Aarons  has 
written  a  book,  detailing  a  woman’s 
coming  to  terms  with  the  suicide  of  her 
gay  son. 

Prayers  for  Bobby,  to  be  published  by 
Harper’s  this  June,  is  the  story  of  Mary 
Griffith,  who  once  lamented  that  her 
child  was  homosexual  but  became  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  gay  youth  after 
he  took  his  own  life. 
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^  Shribman  writes  first 
political  column  of  year. 


^  Shribman  wins  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Beat  Reporting. 


After  all  the  hard  work,  we  thought  David  Shribman  could  use  a  little  ink. 
Congratulations  on  winning  The  Pulitzer  Prize,  David.  And  thanks  for  bringing  such 
astute  political  reporting  from  our  Washington  bureau  to  our  readers  everywhere. 
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‘Dis’  upheld 
as  opinion 

Courts  dismiss  libel  suit  against  paper 
that  published  pro  basketball  player's 
critical  comments  about  his  former  girlfriend 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

BASKETBALL  STAR  DOMINIQUE 
Wilkins  “dissed”  his  former  girlfriend. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
printed  it. 

She  sued  them  both  for  $5  million. 

So  far,  two  courts  have  dismissed  her 
case.  A  Georgia  state  court  and  an  ap¬ 
peals  court  both  held  that  freedom  of 
speech  gives  the  former  Atlanta  Hawks 
star,  now  with  the  Boston  Celtics,  the 
right  to  express  his  opinion  —  unflat¬ 
tering  as  it  was  —  about  Elizabeth 
Webster,  a  former  girlfriend  who  gave 


birth  to  his  daughter  out  of  wedlock  af¬ 
ter  they  broke  up. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  Sept.  24, 
1992,  feature  about  Wilkins  and  his  im¬ 
pending  marriage  to  Nicole  Berry,  a 
sales  clerk  and  former  model.  The  ac¬ 
count  filled  the  top  of  a  section  front 
and  a  full  inside  page  and  included 
eight  photos,  a  graphic  and  a  sidebar. 

The  article,  based  in  part  on  a  visit 
to  Wilkins’  home,  delved  into  the  con¬ 
tinuing  entanglements  from  his  past 
relationships,  what  staff  writer  Jim 
Auchmutey  discreetly  called  Wilkins’ 
“vigorous  and  varied  bachelorhood,” 
during  which  time  he  fathered  two  girls 
by  two  women  quoted  in  the  story. 

Webster  and  Wilkins  had  a  short  re¬ 
lationship  but  a  long  and  growing  his- 
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tory  in  the  courts.  A  law  student  when 
she  and  the  athlete  met,  Webster  sued 
for  paternity,  which  Wilkins  denied  be¬ 
fore  blood  tests  pointed  to  him  as  the 
father.  She  later  sued  for  noncompli¬ 
ance  with  a  child  support  agreement 
and  filed  papers  accusing  Wilkins  of 
sexual  battery  during  visits.  He  sued 
her  in  return  for  malicious  prosecution. 

Wilkins’  published  statement  ap¬ 
praised  Webster  thusly: 

“She  gives  women  in  general  a  bad 
name  ....  I  probably  shouldn’t  say 
this,  but  I  want  to  take  that  kid  from 
her.  She’s  unfit  to  have  a  kid.” 


Webster  sued  and  accused  Wilkins 
and  the  paper’s  parent  company,  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.,  of  defaming  her. 

The  Superior  Court  determined 
Wilkins’  statement  to  be  opinion,  un¬ 
able  to  be  proved  true  or  false,  and 
therefore  constitutionally  protected.  It 
dismissed  the  suit  on  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  or  before  trial. 

Webster’s  appeal  argued,  “There  is 
no  wholesale  defamation  exemption 
for  anything  that  might  be  labeled 
opinion.  To  say  otherwise  would  ignore 
the  fact  that  expressions  of  opinion  of¬ 
ten  imply  an  assertion  of  objective 
fact.” 

She  said  she  can  prove  herself  a  ca¬ 
pable  mother  under  state  family  law. 

In  a  seven-page  opinion  in  March, 


the  appeals  court  rejected  her  argu¬ 
ment  7-2.  The  majority  opinion  said 
Wilkins  did  not  call  Webster  unfit  in 
the  legal  sense  but  expressed  “his  sub¬ 
jective  opinion  criticizing  Webster’s 
parental  abilities.” 

More  important,  the  court  said,  “the 
average  reader  would  not  have  con¬ 
strued  Wilkins’  statement  to  be  his  le¬ 
gal  conclusion  about  her  parenting 
ability  under  Georgia  family  law. 

Even  if  the  statement  were  not  opin¬ 
ion,  the  case  was  correctly  dismissed, 
the  majority  ruling  said,  because 
Wilkins’  statement  was  neither  libel 
nor  slander  per  se. 

Moreover,  her  complaints  just  don’t 
hold  water,  the  majority  held.  For  in¬ 
stance,  calling  her  an  unfit  mother 
“simply  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  im¬ 
puting  any  specific  crime,  debasing  act, 
dishonesty  or  immorality.” 

However,  the  seven-page  dissenting 
opinion  concluded,  “it  is  in  no  way  ap¬ 
parent”  from  the  article  that  Wilkins 
did  not  call  Webster  unfit  in  a  factual 
or  legal  sense.  It  cited  evidence  that 
Wilkins  planned  to  sue  for  custody  of 
the  child  and  give  her  to  his  mother, 
and  that  the  reporter  was  aware  of  this 
fact.  Additionally,  Webster  presented 
“abundant”  —  and  uncontradicted  — 
evidence  that  she  is  “a  very  capable 
and  loving  parent,”  the  minority  wrote. 

Under  defamation  law,  an  opinion 
lacking  facts  is  actionable  if  it  “implies 
or  creates  a  reasonable  inference  that 
the  opinion  is  justified  by  the  existence 
of  undisclosed  defamatory  and  false 
facts,”  the  minority  opinion  said. 
“Wilkins’  public  statement  is  that  he 
knew  things  about  Webster  which 
made  her  unfit  to  have  custody  of  their 
daughter,”  the  minority  said,  calling 
the  athlete’s  words  “not  as  a  matter  of 
law  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.” 

The  dissenting  judges  said  the  case 
against  the  newspaper  should  have 
gone  to  trial  over  the  issue  of  whether 
Wilkins’  statement  was  published  neg¬ 
ligently  and  whether  it  injured  Web¬ 
ster’s  reputation. 

Webster’s  attorney,  H.j.  Alexander, 
has  filed  an  intent  to  appeal  to  the 
state’s  Supreme  Court. 

Journal-Constitution  attorney  Peter 
C.  Canfield  called  the  decision  “an¬ 
other  reaffirmation  by  state  court  of 
the  continued  strength  of  protection 
for  opinion.” 


A  Georgia  state  court  and  an  appeals  court  both 
held  that  freedom  of  speech  gives  the  former 
Atlanta  Hawks  star  the  right  to  express  his 
opinion  —  unflattering  as  it  was. 
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Washington  Post  Journalists 
Win  Two  Pulitzer  Prizes 


Carol  Guzy  has  been  documenting  the 
plight  of  the  poor  people  of  Haiti  on 
and  off  for  15  years.  Last  year  she 
returned  to  that  troubled  country  to 
cover  the  events  that  led  to  a  U.S.  inva¬ 
sion  and  the  restoration  to  power  of 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 

Fifty-four  of  her  masterful  pho¬ 
tographs 


The  1995  Pulitzer  Prize 


for  Spot  News  Photography 

Carol  Guzy 

for  a  portfolio  of  20 
photographs  covering  the 
crisis  in  Haiti 


were 

published  in  The  Post  last  year. 
The  extraordinary  photograph 
of  two  young  American  soldiers 
protecting  an  equally  young 
beating  victim  from  a  frenzied 
crowd,  shown  here,  “said  more 
about  that  phase  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  than  anything  we  put  on 
the  airwaves,”  wrote  Today 
Show  host  Bryant  Gumbel  in  a 
letter  to  Guzy,  and 


merits 

comparison  to  some  of  the  great 
news  photos  of  all  time.” 

Her  Haiti  portfolio  has  also 
won  the  1995  White  House 
News  Photographers  Associa- 

tion  photographer  of  the  year  award  and  took  first  prizes 
in  both  the  World  Press  and  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  competitions. 


By  Carol  Guzy — Tlic  Washington  Post 


“Rosa  Lee’s  Story”  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  four  years  of  work  by 
Washington  Post  investigative  reporter 
Leon  Dash  and  staff  photographer 
Lucian  Perkins.  An  intimate  look  at 
one  family’s  history  of  marginal 
education,  chronic  unemployment, 
drug  abuse 
and  repeated 
imprisonment 
extending 
over  three 


for  Explanatory  Journalism 

Leon  Dash 


Lucian  Perkins 


generations,  it 
tackled  ques-  ** 
tions  that  had 
frustrated 
urban  poverty 
experts  for 

years  and  offered  readers  a 
chance  to  understand  what  sta¬ 
tistics  only  suggest. 


Poverty  and  Survival 
in  Washington” 


By  Lucian  Perkins — The  Washington  Post 


Tobacco  company  fails 
attempt  to  get 
documents  from  papers 


ing  subpoenas. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  Wine  believes 
he  ought  not  to  enforce  the  subpoenas 
that  he  issued  in  his  own  courtroom,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  me  that  subpoenas 
issued  for  precisely  the  same  purpose. .  . 
retain  any  viability.  It  should  follow 
that  the  other  subpoenas  will  not  be 
enforced,”  he  commented. 


Kentucky  judge  rules  against  Brown  &  Williamson 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

USA  TODAY  AND  the  Louisville 
Courier 'Journal  will  not  have  to  turn 
over  documents  sought  by  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  (B&.W), 
a  Kentucky  judge  has  ruled. 

Last  June,  B&W  subpoenaed  six 
publications,  reporters  who  work  there, 
and  two  congressmen  in  an  attempt  to 
get  back  allegedly  stolen  documents 
that  may  show  that  B&W  lied  about 
its  knowledge  about  the  hazards  of 
smoking.  Those  papers  reportedly  were 
the  basis  of  news  stories  in  the  subpoe¬ 
naed  media  (E&P,  June  18,  1994,  p. 
18). 


tion  of  the  documents  is  to  identify  the 
source. 

“While  the  attorney-client  privilege 
may  well  be  a  bedrock  of  our  judicial 
system,  freedom  of  the  press  and  its 
ability  to  protect  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  pillar  of  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  Wine  wrote. 

The  judge  noted  that  “who,  when 
and  where  Williams  divulged  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  is  accused  of  stealing  is  not 
crucial  to  B&W’s  case,”  and  he  pointed 
out  that  “the  information  is  available 
from  other  sources,  including  nonpress 
sources  .... 

“The  compelling  need —  i.e.,  to  stop 
disclosure  of  the  questioned  material 


“His  recognition  of  the  press  and  public  interest 
here  is  important ...” 


The  subpoenas  were  issued  as  part  of 
the  company’s  lawsuit  filed  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  against  the  man,  Merrell 
Williams,  who  worked  as  a  paralegal  at 
B&W’s  law  firm. 

The  congressmen’s  subpoenas  were 
quashed  in  federal  court  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  as  was  the  USA  Today  sub¬ 
poena  in  Circuit  Court  for  Arlington 
(Va.)  County. 

The  latest  ruling  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Virginia  case,  underscoring  it  and 
letting  it  stand  after  a  B&W  attempt  to 
go  back  to  Kentucky  court  for  an  advi¬ 
sory  order  stating  that  the  information 
was  needed. 

The  subpoenas  issued  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  against  the  other  media 
are  still  pending,  and  a  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  early  June. 

Citing  the  protection  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  shield  law.  Judge  Thomas  B. 
Wine  ruled  that  “despite  B&W’s  con¬ 
tentions  to  the  contrary,  the  produc¬ 


in  light  of  the  attorney-client 
privilege  —  is  the  strongest  argument 
available  to  B&W,”  Wine  ruled. 

“Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  strong  as 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
whether  or  not  B&W  has  withheld  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  dangers  of 
smoking.  If  the  documents  referred  to 
by  the  media  are  inaccurate,  B&W  will 
certainly  have  the  right  to  correct  any 
errors,  falsifications  or  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,”  he  added. 

“Plainly,  we  are  gratified,”  said 
Robert  D.  Sack  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher,  which  represents  the  papers. 
“His  recognition  of  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  interest  here  is  important  and  .  .  . 
over  the  course  of  the  last  year,  he’s 
gotten  an  excellent  grasp  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  say,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  persuaded  by  it.” 

Sack,  whose  firm  also  represents 
other  media  in  the  case,  said  he  thinks 
this  decision  should  impact  the  pend- 


UPI  reporter 
settles  suit 
with  evangelist 

A  UNITED  PRESS  International  re¬ 
porter  who  filed  a  $12.75-million  lawsuit 
against  the  wire  service  and  a  religious 
broadcaster  she  claimed  led  a  campaign 
to  get  her  fired,  will  get  a  $255,000  set¬ 
tlement  from  the  televangelist. 

Julie  Brienza  sued  Milwaukee  reli¬ 
gious  broadcaster  Vic  Eliason  in  1990 
after  he  urged  his  listeners  to  call  UPl 
and  have  Brienza  fired  because  she  is  a 
lesbian.  She  also  sued  UPI  for  wrongful 
dismissal  (E&P,  Dec.  8,  1990,  p.  30). 

The  incident  began  when  Brienza 
was  a  UPI  Supreme  Court  reporter 
working  on  a  freelance  assignment  to 
profile  Eliason  for  the  Washington 
Blade,  a  gay  and  lesbian  newspaper  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

She  called  Eliason,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  her  call,  he  learned  she  worked 
for  UPL 

Eliason,  a  UPI  subscriber,  com¬ 
plained  to  UPI  management,  who  fired 
Brienza  after  numerous  Eliason  listeners 
called  the  wire  service  to  complain. 

The  company  said  Brienza  was  fired 
for  working  on  a  freelance  story  for  an 
advocacy  publication  on  company  time 
and  for  using  the  company’s  internal 
message  wire  to  gather  information  for 
the  story.  At  the  time,  she  admitted  to 
the  transgressions,  although  she  denied 
the  Blade  is  an  advocacy  paper,  and  ex¬ 
pected  only  a  few  days’  suspension  at 
most. 

The  lawsuit  against  UPI  is  pending. 
A  UPI  spokeswoman  told  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  the  company  would  have  no 
comment,  since  the  incident  occurred 
under  the  old  UPI,  which  was  sold  in 
1992  to  Middle  East  Broadcasting. 

Eliason  released  a  statement,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  and  his  insurance  car¬ 
rier  settled  the  lawsuit  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  further  litigation. 
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JOSE  AZEL 


World  Press  Photo  and 
POY  Winner,  1993 
“Horse  Pom" 


“Shooting  competition  is  always  tough-the  lighting,  the 


speed,  dozens  of  other  photographers.  The  Canon  EOS 


THE  RIGHT  LENS  GETS  A  SHOT  THAT’S  A  PERF  CT  10 


helped  me  get  the  shot  and  capture  a  winning  moment  in 

the  process."  And  now,  introducing  the  next  gener- 

A or  CUAV.. 

ation  of  EOS-the  new  EOS-lN-which  provides  even  eos  vveuvEi>  ^ 


more  harmony  between  automatic  and  manual  operation. 


The  EOS-1  N  has  an  exclusive  AIM  system  that  improves 


the  link  between  focus  and  exposure  •  A  high  speed  5- 


point  AF  system,  directly  coupled  to  evaluative,  spot,  and 


TTL  flash  metering  •Compatible  with  42  lenses.  Yes, 


more  and  more  pros  are  realizing  now  it's  Canon. 


NOW  IT'S 


Canon 


®l‘»tCan»iL!5.A..Inc.  For  tototbnx-luiitrrae:  Canon  EOS-ls.C.S.B3l92A.Mclvilk.N.Y.  11747 


Last  Sunday 
RM.  Paper 

Moves  To  Mornings 

After  more  than  a  century,  the  Westerly  (R.L)  Sun  switches 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  102  YEARS,  the  only  Sunday 
afternoon  paper  left  in  America  has 
moved  to  morning  publication. 

Giving  away  packets  of  sunflower 
seeds  to  promote  the  conversion,  the 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun  published  its  first 
Sunday  morning  edition  April  2. 

Despite  its  name,  the  Sun  is  an 
evening  paper  and  will  continue  on. 
the  p.m.  cycle  for  its  editions  Monday 
through  Friday. 

The  paper  does  not  publish  on  Sat¬ 
urdays. 

The  history  of  the  Sun’s  unique  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  cycle  neatly  symbolizes 
the  changes  in  U.S.  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism: 

The  paper  began  coming  out  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  1893  because  of 
the  religious  beliefs  of  its  first  publish¬ 
er  —  and  in  1995  moved  to  Sunday 
morning  publication  as  the  result  of  a 
readership  survey. 

“Readers  told  us  they  preferred  get¬ 
ting  their  Sunday  paper  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  publisher  William  Sherman. 
“The  market  found  that  fit  their 
lifestyle  and  preference  better.” 

And,  like  any  newspaper  in  the  ’90s, 
the  Sun  heavily  promoted  its  Sunday 
conversion. 

In  addition  to  distributing  the  sun¬ 
flower  seed  packets,  the  paper  ran  ra¬ 
dio  spots,  put  out  rack  cards,  held  com¬ 
munitywide  promotions  and  published 
numerous  house  ads. 

“Really,  the  whole  works,”  publisher 
Sherman  said. 

It  was  an  effective  promotion  that 
boosted  single  copy  sales  from  1,560 
copies  the  week  before  to  3,300  on 
April  2.  According  to  the  most  recent 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  report. 


the  Sun  has  an  average  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,895,  and  comparable  daily 
circulation  of  11,849. 

When  the  Sun  was  founded  more 
than  a  century  ago,  it  eschewed  Satur¬ 
day  publication  and  began  its  press  run 
at  11  a.m.  Sundays  because  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  of  George  H.  Utter,  the 
paper’s  first  publisher  and  a  former 
Rhode  Island  governor  and  congress¬ 
man. 

Utter  was  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
and  observed  the  Sabbath  from  sunset 
Friday  to  sunrise  Sunday. 

While  Saturday  afternoon  publica¬ 


tion  was  mostly  just  a  quirky  practice 
of  the  paper,  it  paid  off  big  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  7,  1941.  when  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Sun  was  the  only  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  to  report  on  the  attack  —  which 
came  at  2:22  p.m.  EST  —  in  its  regular 
edition. 

With  Sunday  morning  publication, 
the  press  time  has  been  moved  back 
from  11  a.m.  to  3:30  a.m.  on  Sundays. 

There  has  also  been  a  small  turnover 
in  the  delivery  force,  to  replace  a  few 
youth  carriers  who  did  not  want  to 
work  the  dawn  hours,  Sherman  said. 

“Still,  25%  to  35%  of  our  [delivery  is 
by]  adult  motor  route,”  Sherman  said. 
“Outside  of  Westerly,  we  have  a  fairly 
rural  market.” 


Sunday  morning  publication  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  paper 
will  have  a  Saturday  edition,  Sherman 
said. 

“For  any  paper  that  is  not  in  a  seven- 
day  publishing  routine,  there  is  always 
discussion  about  whether  you  should 
be  publishing  every  day.  That  comes  up 
from  time  to  time.  But,  at  this  point, 
we  are  still  fine-tuning  Sunday,”  Sher¬ 
man  said. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Associated 
Press,  however,  former  co-publisher 
Charles  Utter  noted  that  the  paper 
once  almost  —  almost  —  put  out  a 


Saturday  edition.  The  day  was  Sept.  7, 
1901. 

“President  [William]  McKinley  was 
shot  on  a  Friday  night,”  Utter  told  AP. 
“By  that  time,  it  was  getting  dark  early, 
and  the  Sabbath  begins  Friday  night  at 
sundown.  Well,  the  superintendent  of 
the  shop  decided  to  get  a  Friday  night 
extra  out  because  the  president  was 
shot. 

“My  grandfather  came  by  and  found 
the  doors  open,  and  it  infuriated  him 
that  this  was  going  on  during  the  Sab¬ 
bath. 

“He  fired  everyone  in  the  building 
—  just  outright  fired  them,”  Utter  re¬ 
called.  “Of  course,  the  next  day  he 
hired  them  back  because  he  had  a  pa¬ 
per  to  get  out.” 


It  began  publishing  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  1893 
because  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  its  first  publisher 
—  and  it  moved  to  Sunday  morning  publication  in 
1995  as  the  result  of  the  readership  survey. 
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Where  Are 
The  Stocks? 

Austin  American-Statesman  eliminates  stock  prices  on 
weekends,  and  delivers  them  by  request  only 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

PRICES  INVARIABLY  INCREASE, 
but  when  newsprint  costs  rocket  60% 
higher  in  15  months,  that’s  “a  whole 
’nother  kettle  of  fish,”  one  newspaper 
executive  remarked. 

The  Austin  American-Statesman, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  173,105  daily 
and  232,674  Sundays,  took  a  bold  step 
in  response:  It  eliminated  the  stock 
listings  from  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  change,  which  underwent  a 
successful  preliminary  test  in  January, 
is  being  phased  in  over  a  two-week  pe¬ 
riod,  beginning  the  weekend  of  April 
22. 


newsprint  this  year,  as  a  result  of  deliv¬ 
ering  stock  prices  only  to  those  readers 
who  ask  for  them. 

In  addition,  the  6,000  high-demo¬ 
graphic  readers  of  the  new  section 
command  premium  rates  from  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  rates  are  about  25%  of  regular 
rates,  but  circulation  is  less  than  3% 
that  of  the  regular  newspaper. 

Kintzel  hopes  to  gross  $4,000  a  week 
from  the  section  this  year. 

It  sells  premium  positions  on  the 
bottom  of  the  front  page,  the  full  back 
page  and  island  positions  in  stock  list¬ 
ings. 

Kintzel  said  he  is  running  the  stocks 
in  the  regular  paper  for  two  weeks,  af¬ 


Kintzel  expects  to  save  $200,000  on  newsprint 
this  year,  as  a  result  of  delivering  stock  prices  only 
to  those  readers  who  ask  for  them. 


But  readers  who  want  stock  and  mu¬ 
tual  fund  prices  will  still  get  them,  and 
more. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  call  and  order 
more  complete  stock  listings  to  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Sunday. 

The  20-page  “Weekly  Market  Re¬ 
view”  includes  all  31,000  New  York  and 
1,000  American  exchange  listings,  plus 
3,600  from  Nasdaq  and  4,200  mutual 
fund  prices. 

“It  gives  you  more  for  no  additional 
cost,”  publisher  Roger  Kintzel  said  at 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  convention  this  week  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

The  savings:  5.5  tons  of  newsprint  a 
week  from  the  eight  stock  agate  pages 
the  paper  publishes  over  the  course  of 
a  weekend. 

Kintzel  expects  to  save  $200,000  on 


ter  which  time  they  will  disappear  alto¬ 
gether  from  regular  editions. 

The  American-Statesman  also  offers 
stock  prices  through  its  telephone  in¬ 
formation  service. 

Though  newspapers  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  dropping  stock  listings  when 
audiotex  first  enabled  them  to  be  re¬ 
layed  by  phone  in  the  mid-1980s,  no¬ 
body  really  pressed  the  issue  —  until 
now. 

Because  newsprint  prices  have 
soared  from  a  record  low  of  $410  a 
metric  ton  in  early  1994  to  an  expect¬ 
ed  $675  next  week,  stock  listings  have 
been  pared  at  most  papers. 

Stock  pages  are  the  first  to  be 
trimmed,  because  readership  is  often 
low  —  under  20%  at  the  American- 
Statesman. 

The  idea  started  at  the  American- 


Statesman  around  the  end  of  last  year, 
as  the  paper  contemplated  a  12-page, 
year-end  stock  review. 

It  tested  the  idea  of  running  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  only  for  those  readers  who 
requested  it. 

The  test  shot  worked,  with  4,000 
copies  going  out,  $3,000  in  ad  revenue 
earned,  and  11.5  tons  of  newsprint 
saved. 

The  system’s  audiotex  module  allows 
subscribers  to  call  in  and  input  their 
phone  numbers  into  a  subscriber  data¬ 
base,  which  can  then  be  used  as  a  de¬ 
livery  list. 

Kintzel  says  he  knows  of  no  other 
paper  that  has  eliminated  stock  agate. 

Asked  if  he  planned  to  take  the  con¬ 
cept  another  step  and  remove  stocks 
from  weekday  editions,  Kintzel  said, 
“One  thing  at  a  time.” 

ASNE  members  aid 
accident  victim 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  in 
Dallas  this  month  stopped  to  aid  vic¬ 
tims  when  their  excursion  bus  reached 
the  scene  of  a  fatal  traffic  accident. 

Mary  Lee  Coffey,  an  emergency  med¬ 
icine  specialist  from  Pasadena,  Calif., 
was  riding  on  the  bus  with  her  husband, 
Shelby  Coffey  III,  who  is  editor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

The  emergency  specialist  and  others 
with  the  ASNE  group  had  spent  the 
evening  in  Fort  Worth  and  were  headed 
back  to  Dallas. 

Bystanders  took  Coffey  to  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  one  of  two  people 
killed  in  the  crash.  She  made  sure  the 
woman  was  breathing,  checked  her  for 
injuries  and  cradled  her  head  until 
paramedics  arrived.  —  AP 
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THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


We  are  pleased  to  congratulate 
Tony  Horwitz  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
NATIONAL  REPORTING 
for  his  stories  about  the  American 
workplace  and  the  plight  of  America”s 
working  poor 

and  Ron  Suskind  of  The  Journal 
on  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
FEATURE  WRITING 
for  his  stories  about  inner-city  honor 
students  and  their  determination  to 
survive  and  prosper. 


These  are  the  16th  and  17th  Pulitzer  Prizes 
awarded  to  Wall  Street  Journal  writers. 


Congratulations,  Tony  and  Ron, 
from  your  friends  and  colleagues  at 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Big  Ideas 
For 

Smaller  Newspapers 

Publishers  receive  tips  at  NAA  convention 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

REVENUE-GENERATING  IDEAS 
for  newspapers  with  circulations  under 
75,000  were  on  the  agenda  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  (NAA)  in  New 
Orleans. 

At  the  annual  Sunday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  called  “Big  Ideas  for  Smaller-Mar- 
ket  Newspapers,”  success  stories  involv¬ 
ing  everything  from  special  sections  to 
online  services  were  discussed. 

Dave  Tipton,  owner  of  TIP  Enter¬ 
prises  and  Small  Print,  Peru,  Ind., 
served  as  session  moderator.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  presenting  new  ideas,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  some  “Golden  Oldies,”  success¬ 
ful  projects  from  years  past. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  ideas 
from  the  session.  Many  were  produced 
as  joint  efforts  of  departments,  while 
others  were  developed  as  advertising- 
specific  projects.  All  of  the  ideas  were 
compiled  in  a  booklet,  “Big  Ideas  for 
Smaller-Market  Newspapers,”  available 
through  the  NAA. 

•  From  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times:  Develop  value  cards  that 
enable  real  estate  agents  to  increase 
their  advertising. 

Sell  by  phone,  direct  mail,  and  face- 
to-face,  offering  agents  53  Sundays  for 
the  price  of  52. 

•  From  the  Daily  Reflector  in 
Greenville,  N.C.:  Create  a  “County 
Fact  Book”  that,  essentially,  serves  as 
an  annual  guide  to  organizations  and 
services  throughout  the  community  for 
residents. 

Overruns  can  be  used  through  the 
year  for  various  marketing  purposes, 
including  subscription  drives,  on-site 
event  marketing  and  general  commu¬ 
nity  public  relations. 


•  From  the  Advocate  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Barbados,  West  Indies:  Conduct  a 
weekly  newspaper  contest,  in  which 
the  object  is  to  win  an  advertiser’s 
product  or  service. 

The  company,  for  instance,  hired  a 
graphic  artist  who  developed  a  cartoon 
character;  then,  from  many  look-alike 
characters,  readers  were  asked  to  find 
the  correct  one  and  send  in  an  entry. 

A  grand  prize  of  $20,000  was  offered 
by  Advocate  Co. 

•  From  the  Sunhury,  Pa.,  Daily  Item: 
Create  a  summertime  “hot  coupon  sav¬ 
ings  page”  promotion.  Appeal  to  local 
merchants’  desire  to  maintain  store 
traffic  during  the  summer  months  by 
running  money-saving  coupons  in  the 
paper. 

•  From  the  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun: 
Mail  a  contract-renewal  letter  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  when  their  contract  expires. 

The  letter  should  contain  informa¬ 
tion  about  rates,  circulation  and  fre¬ 
quent-buyer  programs.  Also,  include 
three  discount  coupons  for  contract  re¬ 
newals.  The  coupons  offer  50%  off  any 
ad,  50%  off  the  daily  card  ad,  and  one 
free  color  purchase  of  another  ad. 

•  From  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Record:  Publish  a  “What’s  New”  special 
advertorial  section  that  gives  mer¬ 
chants  the  opportunity  to  tell  readers 
about  new  products  or  services. 

•  From  the  Southeast  Missourian  of 
Cape  Giradeau,  Mo.:  Create  a 
“Homes”  booklet  that  features  photos 
of  area  homes  for  sale. 

Ads  would  be  from  real  estate  agents 
only;  no  “for  sale  by  owner”  ads  are  to 
be  included.  The  book  would  he  free 
and  available  through  banks,  real  es¬ 
tate  offices,  and  restaurants. 

The  targeted  press  run  is  10,000 
copies  every  four  weeks.  The  publica¬ 


tion  is  then  sold  by  the  paper’s  publica¬ 
tions  department. 

Publishers  applaud 
former  editor  of 
Sarajevo  paper 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  publishers 
gave  the  former  editor  of  the  besieged 
Sarajevo  newspaper  Oslobodjenje  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  convention 
in  New  Orleans  this  week. 

Kemal  Kurspahic,  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  University  who  still  serves  as 
Washington  correspondent  for  Oslobod- 
jenje,  showed  a  short  film  that  detailed 
the  years  of  war  his  paper  has  been 
forced  to  endure  while  continuing  to 
publish  without  interruption. 

Kurspahic  described  Oslobodjenje  as 
“the  newspaper  that  refused  to  die,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  when  fighting  in  Sarajevo 
began  in  April  1992,  army  tanks  pulled 
up  within  150  yards  of  the  paper’s  10- 
year-old  high-rise  office  and  began  de¬ 
liberately  to  shell  the  building. 

At  the  height  of  the  strife,  Kurspahic 
said,  the  paper  was  publishing  only 
3,500  copies  a  day  —  operating  with 
presses  powered  by  special  generators, 
using  black-market  oil. 

“It  was  the  only  constant  in  people’s 
lives,”  he  observed. 

“Oslobodjenje  needs  your  help,”  said  a 
handout  card  issued  to  each  publisher. 
“The  survival  of  Oslobodjenje  depends 
very  much  on  the  international  press 
solidarity  behind  it.  And  it  needs  your 
help.” 

Donations  can  he  sent  to  Kurspahic, 
Oslobodjenje,  12-16  Ellery  St.,  No.  604, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 
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The  New  York  Times  Company 
Is  Proud  To  Announce  That 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  1995 
Have  Been  Awarded  To 


Margo  Jefferson 
Of 

The  New  York  Times 


David  M.  Shribman 

Of 

The  Boston  Globe 


Margo  Jefferson  of  The 
New  York  Times  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  her  forceful  book 
reviews  and  other  pieces, 
examples  of  distinguished 
criticism. 


David  M.  Shribman  of  The 
Boston  Globe  was  honored 
for  his  distinguished  cover¬ 
age  of  the  nation’s  capital, 
as  the  newspaper’s 
Washington  bureau  chief. 


a 


The  New  York  Times  Company 


Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  £♦  Anderson 


Rick  Telander,  senior  writer  at 
Sports  Illustrated,  has  been  appointed  a 
sports  columnist  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Kim  McCi«ary-La  Franc*,  41,  di¬ 
rector  of  Los  Angeles  operations  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  head  of 
advertising  customer  service  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Steve  Andersen,  46,  director  of 
advertising  operations,  was  appointed 
director  of  classified  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  development  and  administra¬ 
tion. 

Ciaudia  Eiler,  movie  editor  in  the 
Calendar  section,  was  named  the  Biz 
columnist  for  Company  Town. 

Chuck  Philips,  who  was  covering 
the  music  industry  for  Calendar,  joined 
the  Business  section  where  he  will  cov¬ 
er  the  music  industry  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  Business  and  Calendar. 

Sallie  Hefmeisler,  former  New 
York  Times  assignment  and  features  ed¬ 


itor  in  its  Business  Day  section  and  a 
reporter  in  its  Los  Angeles  bureau,  was 
named  to  the  business  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  where  she  will  cover  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Linda  Sease,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Houston  Rockets  basket¬ 
ball  team,  was  appointed  director  of 
new  business  development  at  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Dehra  Alward,  advertising  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Post'Gazette,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing. 

Janice  S.  Crile,  Washington  zone 
advertising  sales  manager,  was  named 
ad  sales  development  manager. 

Mark  Themas,  executive  director  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Association,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association. 

Alan  D.  Abbey,  40,  a  reporter  at  the 


Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union,  has  been 
named  executive  business  editor. 

Patricia  Hart,  37,  executive  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  new  online  electronic  news  and 
information  service  now  in  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Times  Union. 

William  Lobdell,  editor  of  the  New- 
port  Beach/Costa  Mesa  Daily  Pilot,  has 
been  named  editor  of  California  Com¬ 
munity  News,  which  publishes  the  Pi¬ 
lot  and  six  other  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and  Or¬ 
ange  counties. 

Tracy  Wilkinson,  San  Salvador  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  been  named  Vienna  bureau  chief. 

Barbara  Marsb,  a  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  small  business  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  joined 
the  Orange  County  staff  of  the  Times 
as  a  reporter  in  the  business  section. 

Mike  DiGiovanna,  general  as¬ 
signments/projects  writer  for  Orange 
County  sports,  was  named  California 
Angels  beat  writer. 

Vicki  Torres,  a  reporter  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  bureau,  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff,  covering  small  business  in 
Southern  California. 

Mark  Saylor,  California  political 
editor,  was  appointed  entertainment 
editor  in  the  business  section. 

Robert  Carrwib,  advertising  director 
at  the  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Daily  Inter 
Lake,  has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Huron  (S.D.)  Plainsman. 

Lynn  Staley,  deputy  managing  editor 
for  graphics  at  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
named  director  of  design  of  Newsweek. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 
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Obituaries 


G«lrud0  M.  Ball,  88,  former  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  Block  Island, 
R.I.,  correspondent,  died  April  1. 

Jarauld  i.  Brydge,  59,  an  award' 
winning  editor  and  columnist  at  the 
Niagara  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
died  March  27. 

He  received  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  award  in  1984 
for  writing  that  advocated  better  treat¬ 
ment  of  members  of  minority  groups. 

Linda  Lawls  Bullard,  67,  an  arts  en¬ 
thusiast  and  a  former  contributor  to 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  March  31  in 
Oxford,  England. 

Edward  Chambliss,  44,  news  editor 
at  the  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  Courier-Nevus, 
died  March  27  after  a  long  illness. 

Phyllis  Glldden,  62,  a  member  of 
the  features  and  Sunday  staffs  at  the 
Boston  Herald,  died  April  4.  She  first 
joined  the  paper  in  1966  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Nancy  Posnar  Lovitt,  73,  formerly 
with  the  now-defunct  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  and  Fortune  magazine,  died 
April  3  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Laura  Matfhuws,  94,  longtime  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tracy  (Calif.)  Press,  died 
March  27.  Her  sons  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Matthews  continue  as  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  paper. 

William  Ran,  87,  who  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  Boston  Herald's  sports  de¬ 
partment  before  becoming  editor  at 
numerous  magazines,  including  Out¬ 
door  Life,  died  March  27  in  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Luo  J.  Ronahan,  71,  retired  Boston 
Herald  photographer,  died  March  30. 

Hobart  Rowon,  76,  an  economics 
and  business  columnist  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  whose  work  was  syndicated  in 
other  newspapers,  died  April  13  in 
Washington. 

Jamos  S.  Saggus,  69,  who  covered 
Mississippi  for  the  Associated  Press 
during  the  height  of  the  civil  rights  era, 
died  of  complications  from  leukemia, 
April  3,  in  Brandon,  Miss. 


Horborl  F.  Schmitt,  71,  former  chief 
editor  of  Associated  Press’  German- 
language  news  service,  died  April  3. 

Gorald  T.  Shackolford,  60,  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal- 
Gazette  for  three  decades,  died  April  1. 

Harold  J.  Shoohan,  65,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 
and  NEA  News  Service,  New  York, 
died  Feb.  9  in  Bedford,  Mass. 

Loonard  S.  Silk,  76,  a  columnist  and 
editorial  writer  at  the  Nevu  York  Times 
and  Business  Week,  died  Feb.  10. 

Russoll  Smith,  38,  arts  writer  and 
critic  at  the  Dallas  Morning  Nevus, 
died  of  AIDS  Feb.  16. 

J.  Robort  Sprakor,  67,  a  longtime 
newspaper  advertising  executive  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Newark  Star-Ledger,  died 


April  3  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

William  Stylos,  71,  business  editor  at 
the  Cincinnati  Post  for  27  years,  died 
March  28. 

Ulmor  Turnor,  90,  a  former  reporter 
at  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
died  March  22  in  Orlando. 

Polly  Isabol  (Stovons)  Wobstor, 

89,  former  writer  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
died  March  4. 

Harry  Wolngast,  79,  a  longtime  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Jeu^ish  Nevus,  died  April  13 
in  Livingston,  N.J. 

Mack  H.  Williams,  77,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Nevus-Tribune 
and  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star  for 
putting  out  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
battlefield  of  Guadalcanal  during 
World  War  II,  died  of  cancer  March  12 
in  Fort  Worth. 


Salem  News  Publishing 
Company 

Owner  of  The  Salem  Evening  News 
Salem,  Massachusetts 

Has  been  acquired  by 

Ottaway  Newspapers 
Incorporated 

Campbell  Hall,  New  York 

Richard  L.  Hare 
Represented 
the  Seller 

Robin  Damon  TVust 

Closed  March  1995 

Hare  Associates^  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTING  &  BROKERING _ 

62  Black  Walnut  Dr.  •  Rochester,  NY  14615  •  716-621-6873 
Celebrating  20  Years  of  Professional  Service 
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Campus  Journalism 

J-school  program 
may  be  saved 
but  scaled  down 

Advertising,  public  relations  and  broadcast 
programs  would  go  at  University  of 
Washington;  print  program  would  survive 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Washington’s 
School  of  Communications  (SOC) 
would  be  kept  alive,  but  in  a  drastical¬ 
ly  scaled-down  form,  under  a  proposed 
administrative  decision. 

Dean  John  Simpson  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  recommended  in 
an  April  7  report  to  the  university 
president  that  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  broadcast  journalism  be 
eliminated  from  the  school,  leaving 
only  print  journalism  and  media  stud¬ 
ies. 


School  director  Ed  Bassett,  who 
plans  to  appeal  the  proposal,  said  the 
three  sequences  on  the  kill  list  repre¬ 
sent  about  75%  of  the  approximately 
300  undergraduate  students. 

A  college  faculty-student  committee 
recently  recommended  to  Simpson 
that  the  entire  school  be  preserved 
(E&P,  March  25). 

The  downsizing  of  the  school  is  part 
of  Simpson’s  plan  to  cut  $4.9  million 
from  the  college’s  budget. 

He  also  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
departments  of  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature, 


drop  certain  programs  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Speech  Communication 
and  abandon  a  program  in  Systematic 
Musicology. 

Deans  of  other  UW  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  also  submitted  proposals  for  cuts. 

Their  rulings  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Faculty  Senate  within  21  days  by  any 
faculty  member  or  student. 

The  faculty  secretary  would  appoint 
a  review  committee,  which  would  sub¬ 
mit  its  findings  to  president  William  B. 
Gerberding  who,  in  turn,  would  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  for  a  final  decision. 

In  his  letter  to  Gerberding,  Simpson 
acknowledged  the  “strengths”  of  the 
SOC  and  its  “high  value  to  students.” 

But  Simpson  went  on  to  argue  that 
public  relations,  broadcast  journalism, 
and  advertising  “are  less  appropriate  or 
central  to  the  liberal  arts  and  science 
educational  objectives  of  the  college 
than  the  retained  basis  of  the  school.” 

Print  journalism  and  media  studies, 
he  continued,  have  close  ties  to  other 
academic  programs  in  liberal  arts  and 
the  social  sciences.  The  dean  did  not 
explain  why  he  believes  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  similarly  tied  to  the  two 
other  disciplines. 

Bassett  said  his  appeal  of  Simpson’s 
decision  will  be  on  “procedural 
grounds.” 

He  said  he  will  ask  why  SOC  was 
singled  out  and  what  were  the  criteria 
for  review. 

“We  want  a  fair  hearing,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“The  whole  plan  for  the  school  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  case  of  administrative  law 
done  secretly.  We  want  the  process 
opened  up,  and  we  want  to  know  if  the 
university  would  provide  alternatives 
to  the  cuts.” 

However,  Bassett  said  he  was  glad 
the  school  itself  was  not  eliminated. 

“There  is  a  positive  side,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “It’s  better  to  be  alive  than 
dead.” 

Bassett,  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal, 
termed  the  political  process  in  univer¬ 
sities  “Byzantine.” 

“People  in  the  business  world  would 
laugh  at  the  way  things  are  done  here,” 
he  commented. 

The  SOC  has  received  both  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  support  from  Washing¬ 
ton’s  media  community,  particularly 


NAHJ’s  13th  Annual  Conference 

(^m  (^mlem: 
y^mhw  0^  Qppoitunitu 

a  bilingual,  bicultural  event  June  7-10,  1995, 

Fd  Paso/Juarez 

Planned  activities  include:  a  three-day  Job  opportunities  bonanza;  exhibits;  plenary 
sessions  on  trade,  immigration  and  Hispanic  media  images,  skills  and  computer  workshops; 
journalism  student  campus;  cultural,  video  and  literary  events;  and  networking. 

^a^nal  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists 

1 193  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 


Early  registration  rates 
$200  members 
$125  students 
$275  non  members 
Deadline  is  May  12  *0311  or 
Fax  for  registration  package 


(202)  662-7145 
Fax  (202)662-7144 
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newspapers,  which  have  strongly  op¬ 
posed  gutting  the  school. 

President  Gerberding  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  called  the  budget  review 
process  “very  painful  and  divisive.” 

He  promised  to  review  the  deans’ 
decisions  and  subsequent  appeals 
“carefully.” 

“There  remain  many  unknowns,”  he 
said. 

Campus  adviser 
seeks  help 
from  publishers 

by  M.L.  Stein 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(CNPA)  recently  were  urged  to  height¬ 
en  the  organization’s  support  for  high- 
school  and  community-college  journal¬ 
ism  programs,  which  reportedly  are  in 
increasing  danger  of  elimination. 

The  plea  came  from  William  John¬ 
son,  northern  California  president  of 
the  journalism  Association  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Colleges  and  a  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  and  campus  newspaper  adviser  at 
Chabot  College  in  Hayward. 

Johnson  acknowledged  CNPA’s  past 
help  to  journalism  education  through 
its  foundation  but  urged  publishers  to 
do  even  more,  saying  that  many  junior- 
college  journalism  offerings  are  facing 
“program  review  procedures. 

“In  somewhat  draconian  fashion,”  he 
explained,  “college  administrators  are 
looking  for  any  means  to  reduce  pro¬ 
grams  and  eliminate  classes.  In  some 
cases,  the  cost  of  publishing  a  weekly 
campus  newspaper  costs  more  than, 
say,  a  history  student  sitting  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  class  of  50  ...  . 

“Colleges  often  have  no  way  to 
quantify  the  benefits  of  a  campus  pa¬ 
per,  either  to  the  student  body  or  the 
surrounding  community.” 

Johnson,  who  represents  60  commu¬ 
nity-college  journalism  programs 
in  California  and  Arizona,  called  on 
“enlightened  publishers”  throughout 
the  United  States  to  step  up  efforts  to 
offset  such  cuts,  or,  he  said,  “the  stu¬ 
dent  talent  pool  in  journalism  will  dry 
up.” 

Publishers,  Johnson  suggested,  can 
help  save  journalism  programs  by  doing 
the  following: 

•  Speaking  to  community  college 
governing  boards  about  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  student  journalism. 

•  Contacting  high-school  and  col¬ 
lege  journalism  teachers  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  their  programs. 

•  Encouraging  their  editorial  staffs 
to  speak  at  regional  and  state  journal¬ 
ism  conventions  and  giving  them  re¬ 
lease  time  to  judge  student  writing  and 
photo  competitions. 

•  Donating  used  equipment  to 
schools  and  training  students  in  soft¬ 
ware  programs. 

•  Hiring  students  as  stringers  or  in¬ 


formation-gatherers  for  special  events, 
such  as  election  nights. 

•  Sponsoring  special  summer  “boot 
camps”  for  students  and  faculty,  to 
work  on  professional  standards  and 
discuss  the  relationship  of  journalism 
education  to  entry-level  jobs. 

Moreover,  Johnson  went  on,  if  pub¬ 
lishers  are  serious  about  creating  mul¬ 
ticultural  staffs,  California  colleges, 
with  their  varied  student  bodies,  offer 
the  best  sources  for  recruitment  of  mi¬ 
nority  hires. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE 

The  Voice  of  Professional 
Law  Enforcement 

When  you  need  an  authoritative  spokesperson  on  law  en¬ 
forcement  issues  and  practices,  call  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP). 

lACP  is  the  world's  oldest  and  largest  nonprofit  member¬ 
ship  organization  of  police  executives,  with  13,600  members  in 
78  different  countries.  lACP's  leadership  consists  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  chief  executives  of  local,  state,  federal  and  international 
agencies  of  all  sizes. 

LACP's  information  and  resources  are  imparalleled.  Our 
up-to-the-minute  law  enforcement  publications,  policies  and 
training  programs  address  a  wide  range  of  contemporary 
policing  topics  such  as: 

•  Weapons  and  Violence  in  Schools 

•  Murder  in  America 

•  Community-Oriented  Policing 

•  Use  of  Deadly  Force  by  Police  Officers 

•  Vehicular  Hot  Pursuit 

•  Juvenile  Curfew 

•  Sexual  Assault 

•  Investigating  Child  Abuse 

The  next  time  you  need  a  law  enforcement  expert, 
contact  the  lACR 


For  more  information,  call  Sara  Johnson,  Public  Affairs 
Specialist,  at  l-SOO-THE  lACP  or  703/836-6767. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Campus  papers 
face  issues  of 
ads  on  the  Net 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NOBODY  EXPECTS  COLLEGE 
newspapers  to  operate  without  adver¬ 
tising.  So  why  not  put  ads  online  with 
the  rest  of  the  paper? 

That’s  what  the  Kansas  State  Colle¬ 
gian  asked  Kansas  State  University  ad¬ 
ministrators  when  the  Collegian  start¬ 
ed  an  electronic  newspaper,  the  E-Col- 
legian,  on  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
realized  the  university  had  a  policy 
banning  commercial  uses  of  the  Inter¬ 
net. 


The  university  may  be  on  the  crest 
of  an  incoming  wave,  as  advertising  is 
taking  to  the  Internet  like  surfers  to  an 
incoming  tide. 

“Advertising  is  quickly  getting  used 
to  the  electronic  format,  whether  on 
the  Web  or  on  commercial  services,” 
said  Robert  Schafer,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune’s  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  Online. 

The  Tech,  the  twice-weekly  at  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
at  first  refused  when  it  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  online  advertising,  said 


“Advertising  is  quickly  getting  used  to  the 
electronic  format,  whether  on  the  Web  or  on 
commercial  services,”  said  Robert  Schafer, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune’s  Star 
Tribune  Online. 


The  newspaper  took  the  high 
ground  and  pleaded  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kelly  Campbell,  student  publica¬ 
tions  network  administrator  and  cre¬ 
ator  of  E-Collegian. 

The  purpose  of  the  electronic  news¬ 
paper,  like  that  of  the  Collegian,  is 
purely  pedagogical,  and  any  relation¬ 
ship  to  actual  profit  motive  is  purely 
coincidental,  the  newspaper  argued. 

“Advertising  students  need  to  know 
how  to  do  this,”  Campbell  said. 

“It’s  not  to  make  money,”  he  added. 
“It’s  to  get  support  so  we  can  learn  how 
to  do  it.” 

The  outcome? 

“The  school  OK’d  it.  They  were  ea¬ 
ger  to  let  us  do  it,”  the  computer  sci¬ 
ence  major  said. 


former  editor  Jeremy  Hylton.  When 
students  pointed  out  that  the  alumni 
association  and  the  career  office  were 
selling  ad  space  online,  administrators 
relented. 

He  is  planning  the  format  now  and 
said  it  might  include,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  newspaper  home  page,  company 
logos  that  users  could  click  on  for  more 
information. 

Campbell  expects  online  campus  pa¬ 
pers  to  slowly  bring  advertising  on 
board,  though  in  what  form  is  unclear. 
For  one  thing,  he  is  working  to  move 
classified  online. 

The  E-Collegian’s  lone  display  ad¬ 
vertisement  — which  is  a  simple  graph¬ 
ic  on  the  home  page  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  —  has  produced  less  than 


overwhelming  results. 

One  thing  is  clear:  Taking  ads  into 
cyberspace  is  sailing  entirely  uncharted 
waters,  for  newspapers  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus. 

“As  more  college  papers  do  it,  it  will 
help  others,”  said  Ron  Johnson,  advis¬ 
er  to  Kansas  State  University’s  student 
publications. 

The  issue  can  be  sensitive. 

When  the  Daily  Northwestern  went 
online  last  year,  concerns  that  it  might 
dilute  the  impact  of  advertising  in  the 
newsprint  version  caused  the  online 
paper  to  delay  availability  until  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  according  to  Rakesh  Agraw- 
al,  who  helped  put  the  paper  online. 

San  Antonio  daily 
reaches  out  to 
Mexican  consumers 

MEXICO  EXPRESS,  A  subsidiary  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News,  is 
reaching  out  to  the  area’s  Mexican 
consumers. 

Mexico  Express  delivers  packages 
containing  ads,  catalogs  and  circulars 
to  50,000  homes  in  Mexico  City.  An 
equal  number  of  packages  go  to  homes 
in  Monterrey. 

Recent  advertisers  have  included 
Dillard’s  Department  Stores  Inc.,  Sea 
World  of  San  Antonio  and  a  San  An¬ 
tonio  car  dealer. 

Striker  order 
may  affect  papers 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON’S  executive 
order,  requiring  the  federal  government 
to  cancel  contracts  with  businesses  that 
use  permanent  replacement  workers  to 
substitute  for  employees  on  strike,  could 
affect  newspapers  with  federal  contracts 
of  $100,000  or  more,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA). 

The  NAA  explained  that  such  con¬ 
tracts  could  include  printing  orders  or 
advertising  for  the  Armed  Services. 
NAA  noted  that  the  order  was  not 
retroactive,  but  future  contracts  with 
companies  determined  to  have  hired 
permanent  replacements  would  be 
barred  for  the  duration  of  the  labor  dis¬ 
pute. 
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Wording  of  classified 
ad  creates  a  stir 

California  newspaper  first  holds,  then  publishes 
ad  containing  the  words  ‘Drug^Free  Community’ 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IF  ANYONE  EVER  denies  that  there 
is  a  wall  between  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  at  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times,  Bob  Hollingsead  can  tell  them 
how  he  ran  right  into  it. 

Over  the  last  year,  Hollingsead,  who 
owns  and  manages  a  number  of  rental 
properties  in  the  Santa  Maria  area,  has 
been  the  subject  of  two  feature  articles 
in  the  Times. 

Both  profiled  his  persistent  efforts  to 
keep  all  of  his  rental  properties  free  of 
illegal  drugs. 

As  artwork  for  the  profiles,  the 
Times  published  photos  which  showed 
the  front  gate  at  one  of  Hollingsead’s 
properties. 

On  the  gate  a  large  sign  read  “Wel¬ 
come  Home  to  Your  Drug-Free  Com¬ 
munity,  Drug  Activity  Will  Be  Report¬ 
ed,”  as  well  as  listing  the  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  local  police  department. 

Hollingsead  was  pleased  with  the  at¬ 
tention  that  the  Times  articles  brought 
to  his  crusade.  But  his  pride  turned  to 
dismay  when  he  tried  to  place  a  classi¬ 


have  reworked  ad  acceptance  policies 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  Fair  Housing 
laws. 

In  several  well-publicized  incidents, 
newspapers  were  made  to  pay  signifi¬ 
cant  penalties  as  a  result  of  running 
ads  with  seemingly  innocent  content, 
only  to  be  told  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  that  the  ads  were  discrimina¬ 
tory. 

“In  the  state  of  California,  if  a 
‘house  with  a  view’  [ad]  can  be  dis¬ 
criminatory,  then  we  have  to  question 
everything,”  Petrich  said.  “And  any¬ 
thing  that  is  questionable,  we  put  on 
hold. 

“Everything  is  so  vague  in  the  termi¬ 
nology  .  .  .  common  sense  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  apply,  and  it’s  difficult  to  explain 
to  a  customer,  but  it  certainly  isn’t 
worth  the  risk,”  Petrich  added. 

But  Hollingsead  was  baffled  by  the 
reluctance  to  publish  his  ad. 

The  owner-manager  said  he  places 
as  many  as  six  classified  ads  a  day  in 
the  Times,  and  has  run  his  ads,  with 
the  no-drug  symbol  and  the  drug-free 


“With  the  way  the  laws  are  today  and  the  way 
those  laws  are  enforced,  we  have  to  take  every  step 
necessary  to  make  sure  we^re  on  the  right  side  of 
the  law,”  he  said. 


fied  real  estate  ad  through  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  sales  staff. 

Hollingsead’s  ad  included  the  line 
“Drug-Free  Community,”  and  featured 
a  symbol  with  “Drugs”  in  a  circle  with 
a  slash  through  the  middle  of  it. 

While  the  ad  eventually  was  run, 
initially  the  Times  ad  department  was 
concerned  about  potential  claims  of 
discrimination,  explained  Bernard  Pet¬ 
rich,  advertising  director. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  newspaper 
ad  departments  across  the  country 


community  slogan  included  for  about  a 
year,  with  no  complaints  from  the 
newspaper. 

“I  just  don’t  understand  it,”  he  said. 
“Obviously,  the  advertising  department 
doesn’t  read  the  rest  of  the  paper.  The 
phrase,  ‘Welcome  to  a  Drug-Free  Com¬ 
munity,’  was  actually  used  as  a  headline 
in  one  of  the  articles.” 

After  consulting  with  legal  counsel 
from  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (CNPA),  Petrich 
allowed  the  ad  to  run  in  the  newspa¬ 


per,  and  he  sent  Hollingsead  a  letter 
indicating  as  much. 

Renee  Nash,  legal  counsel  for 
CNPA,  said  that  “the  only  issue  under 
drug  use  is  related  to  disability  .... 
You  could  not  exclude  a  recovering  ad¬ 
dict  from  housing  —  so  long  as  they 
aren’t  currently  using.  To  do  so  would 
violate  the  Disability  Act,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Fair  Housing  Act.” 

Nash  also  offered  newspapers  some 
advice. 

“I  have  always  advised  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  wants  to  refer  to  drugs  or  alcohol 
in  an  ad,  it’s  preferable  to  refer  to  the 
activity  and  not  the  person  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  use  ‘drug-free  community’ 
rather  than  ‘no  drug  addicts,”’  she  said. 

Of  Hollingsead’s  ad  in  the  Times, 
Nash  said,  “It’s  clear,  given  the  recent 
guidelines  [issued  by  HUD],  that  this 
ad  is  legal.” 

Petrich  said  that,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Times,  all  ads  that  are  submitted 
will  continue  to  be  scrutinized. 

“With  the  way  the  laws  are  today 
and  the  way  those  laws  are  enforced, 
we  have  to  take  every  step  necessary  to 
make  sure  we’re  on  the  right  side  of  the 
law,”  he  said.  BE^P 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decode,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  placement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annually 
for  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fully  qualified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  complete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 

(610)  565-0800 
(800)  523-7112 


610  East 
Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  PA  19063 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
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Former  Chicago  Tribune 

editor  eyes  bid 

for  Kentucky  senate 

James  Squires  served  as  Ross  Perot's 
media  adviser  in  1 992 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FORMER  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ed¬ 
itor  James  Squires  is  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  a  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against 
Republican  incumbent  Mitch  Mc¬ 
Connell  of  Kentucky. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
farm  in  Versailles,  Ky.,  Squires  said  he 
is  still  undecided  whether  to  vie  as  a 
Democrat  or  an  independent  —  or  at 
all. 

But  Squires  —  whose  interest  in 
running  was  first  reported  nationally 
by  Chicago  Sun-Times  syndicated 
columnist  Robert  Novak  —  acknowl¬ 
edged  he  will  have  to  make  a  decision 
fairly  soon. 

“If  you  run  and  you  are  as  unknown 
as  I  am,  you  need  time  to  run  the  kind 
of  unconventional  campaign  that  I 
would  run.  I  would  think  that  you 
would  have  to  be  pretty  active  from 
July  to  the  end  of  the  year,”  he  said. 

Also  pushing  Squires  toward  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  Kentucky’s  election  law,  which 
requires  voters  to  register  with  a  party 
or  as  an  independent.  If  he  is  to  run  as 
a  Democrat,  Squires  would  have  to 
change  his  current  registration  as  an 
independent  by  October. 

Since  quitting  the  Tribune  at  the 
end  of  1989  after  serving  more  than 
eight  years  as  editor.  Squires  has  be¬ 
come  more  involved  in  politics. 

He  was  Ross  Perot’s  media  adviser 
during  the  Texas  billionaire’s  first, 
aborted  run  for  the  presidency  in  1992, 
and  more  recently  has  been  a  speaker 
at  forums  aimed  at  creating  a  third  par¬ 
ty,  which  Perot’s  United  We  Stand  or¬ 
ganization  in  Kentucky  has  sponsored. 

Squires  said  he  even  recently 
bounced  off  Perot  the  idea  of  running 
for  Senate,  “although  this  is  not  some¬ 
thing  the  Perot  people  have  engi¬ 
neered,  as  has  been  suggested.” 

State  Democratic  leaders  recently 
approached  Squires  about  pursuing  the 
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party’s  nomination. 

“If  you  run  as  a  Democrat,  then  you 
have  to  go  out  and  seek  party  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  the  party  contribu¬ 
tions  carry  obligations  which  I  am  not 
interested  in  at  all,”  Squires  said. 

If  he  runs.  Squires  said,  his  biggest 
issues  will  be  campaign  finance  reform 
and  term  limits. 

“Mitch  McConnell  has  been  the 
point  man  against  campaign  reform,” 
Squires  said  of  the  one-term  incum¬ 
bent.  “He’s  also  against  term  limits. 
There’s  about  nothing  I  agree  with 
Mitch  McConnell  on.” 

Phoenix  readers 
give  big  bucks 

MORE  THAN  12,000  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  readers  gave 
$950,000  to  the  second  annual  Season 
for  Sharing  holiday  fundraising  cam¬ 
paign,  sponsored  by  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 


ASNE  promotes 
nondiscrimination 
at  wire  services 

THE  BOARD  OF  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  has 
urged  wire  services  to  add  sexual  orien¬ 
tation  to  their  nondiscrimination  poli¬ 
cies  in  an  expansion  of  the  society’s  by¬ 
laws. 

In  1990,  ASNE  recommended  that 
newspapers  promote  policies  to  forbid 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation.  The  board  acted  at  the 
group’s  annual  convention  in  Dallas  to 
include  wire  services. 

Associated  Press  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  William  E.  Ahearn  said 
his  organization  already  had  in  place  a 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  decisions,  cov¬ 
ering  sexual  orientation,  race,  gender, 
ethnic  origin,  religion,  age  and  disabili¬ 
ty- 

United  Press  International  said  it 
had  a  nondiscrimination  pact  in  place 
as  well. 

The  ASNE  board  doesn’t  believe 
wire  services  discriminate,  said  Richard 
Oppel,  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  chief 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  and  an 
ASNE  board  member. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  more  inclusive  in 
terms  of  membership,  and  it  makes 
sense,”  he  said.  “It’s  logical  to  expand 
other  aspects  of  the  bylaws  where  news¬ 
papers  are  referred  to,  to  include  wire 
services.”  —  AP 

Southam  sells 
Coles  Book  Stores 

SOUTHAM  INC.,  CANADA’S  largest 
newspaper  publisher,  has  completed  the 
sale  of  Coles  Book  Stores  Limited  to 
FICG  Inc.,  the  owner  of  SmithBooks. 

The  deal  —  for  $35  million  (Canadi¬ 
an)  in  cash,  a  $17.5-million  secured 
note  due  in  1999  and  a  12.5%  stake  in 
the  combined  bookstores  —  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  March  by  Canada’s  Competi¬ 
tion  Bureau. 

Southam  said  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  “are  approximately  equal”  to  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  Coles,  which  it  bought  in 
1978.  In  1992  and  1993,  Coles,  which 
operates  259  stores,  earned  only  about 
$6  million  (Canadian)  a  year  on  annual 
revenues  of  about  $200  million  —  a 
profit  margin  under  3%. 

— George  Garneau 
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Minorities 
In  The 
Newsroom 

Representation  reached  10.91%  of  the  work  force  last  year, 
according  to  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’  survey 


MINORITY  REPRESENTATION  IN 
the  nation’s  newsrooms  improved  last 
year,  reaching  10.91%  of  the  work 
force,  according  to  the  most  recent 
newsroom  employment  census  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  (ASNE). 

The  proportion  of  minorities  in 
newspapers  increased  nearly  one-half 
of  a  percentage  point,  from  10.49%  in 
1993,  said  ASNE’s  annual  report,  re¬ 
leased  this  month  at  the  group’s  Dallas 
convention. 

The  number  of  Asian  Americans, 
African  Americans,  Hispanics  and  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  in  newsrooms  grew  to 
5,874  last  year,  up  from  5,635  in  1993. 
The  number  of  white  professionals  in 
newsrooms  dropped  in  1994  to  47,996, 
compared  with  48,076  in  1993. 

Last  year,  the  total  newsroom  work 
force  was  53,840,  an  increase  from 
53,711  in  1993.  Newsroom  employment 
peaked  at  56,900  in  1989. 

The  survey  also  found  the  following: 

The  proportion  of  supervisors  who 
are  minorities  incteased  to  8.2%,  from 
7.7%  the  previous  year.  In  1994,  there 
were  1,049  minority  members  in  super¬ 
visory  ranks,  up  from  988  in  1993. 
Whites  held  91.8%  of  news  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  last  year,  compared  with 
92.3%  in  1993. 

For  the  first  time  since  1988,  the 
ASNE  survey  reported  a  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  interns  and  first-time 
hires  who  were  minorities.  Last  year, 
21%  of  new,  full-time  hires  were  mi¬ 
norities,  compared  with  24%  in  1993. 
Among  newsroom  interns  hired  last 
year,  36%  were  minorities,  compared 
with  39%  in  1993. 

Among  the  largest  U.S.  dailies,  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  had  the  highest 


proportion  of  minorities  in  the  news¬ 
room  (43.8%),  followed  by  the  Miami 
Herald  (40.4%),  Oakland  Tribune 
(36.8%),  San  Antonio  ExpresS'News 
(27.4%)  and  Long  Beach  PresS' 
Telegram  (27.5%). 

In  the  rankings  of  medium-sized  and 
small  newspapers,  the  El  Paso  Times 
reported  the  highest  proportion  of  mi¬ 


nority  newsroom  professionals,  with 
62.1%.  Three  papers  in  this  category 
reported  newsroom  work  forces  which 
were  50%  minority:  the  Franklin  (La.) 
Banner- Tribune,  Silver  City  (N.M.) 
Daily  Press  &  Independent  and  Pecos 
(Texas)  Enterprise. 

The  ASNE  annually  tracks  minority 
and  overall  newsroom  employment 
trends.  Data  is  based  on  employment 


information  reported  by  daily  papers  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  most  recent  findings  were  based 
on  responses  from  1,029  of  1,492 
dailies,  or  69%  of  all  U.S.  daily  papers. 
This  marked  the  highest  response  rate 
since  the  survey  was  created  in  1978. 

Gregory  Favre  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  ASNE’s  immediate  past  president. 


called  the  results  encouraging  for  mi¬ 
nority  representation  in  newsrooms. 

“Last  year’s  increase,  though  small,  is 
noteworthy  in  a  year  when  many  news¬ 
papers  trimmed  staffs  and  slashed 
spending  in  anticipation  of  steep  in¬ 
creases  in  newsprint  prices,”  he  said. 
“Newspapers  are  making  progress  to  di¬ 
versify  their  staffs,  but  more,  certainly, 
needs  to  be  done.” 


“Newspapers  are  making  progress  to  diversify  their 
staffs,  but  more,  certainly,  needs  to  be  done.” 
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Saving 
Newsprint 
By  The  Inch 

A  quarter- inch  of  white  margin  adds  up  to  big  savings 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

SOARING  NEWSPRINT  PRICES  are 
cutting  margins  —  and  not  just  profit 
margins. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  profits  in  the 
face  of  60%  higher  costs  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  raw  material,  newspapers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  trimming  their  page  mar¬ 
gins,  those  slivers  of  white  space  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  the  page. 

The  New  York  Times  figures  it  can 
cut  its  newsprint  consumption  1.8%  by 
slicing  one-quarter  of  an  inch  off  every 
page,  or  one-eighth  inch  from  each 
side. 

This  doesn’t  reduce  content,  and  it 
costs  relatively  little  —  only  about 
$30,000  for  press  alterations  for  one  of 
the  parent  New  York  Times  Co.’s  small¬ 


er  regional  papers.  Times  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Stephen  Golden  told  a  session  at 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  convention  in  New  Orleans  this 
week. 

The  change  mainly  requires  buying 

54- inch  rolls  of  newsprint  instead  of 

55 - inch  rolls. 

Golden  said  the  Times  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Boston  Globe,  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  the  shift  in  May.  One  pa¬ 
per  in  the  regional  group  was  planning 
to  trim,  and  others  were  evaluating  the 
move. 


Nor  is  Times  Co.  alone.  Mike  Kien- 
zle,  who  sells  Goss  newspaper  presses 
for  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  says  or¬ 
ders  for  paper-width  conversions  have 
quintupled  to  about  50  since  last  year, 
and  the  waiting  time  to  schedule  a 
conversion  has  grown  to  about  three  or 
four  months. 

Kienzle  said  the  spurt  in  paper-width 
downsizing  is  common  when  newsprint 
prices  surge  —  but  this  is  one  of  the 
fastest  run-ups  in  history,  newsprint 
and  newspaper  executives  say,  coming 
as  it  does  after  one  of  the  deepest  price 
plunges  ever. 

For  a  small  paper.  Golden  said,  the 
$30,000  cost  of  press  adjustments  was 
“well  justified.” 

Most  of  the  paper-width  reductions 
being  planned  have  yet  to  take  effect. 


But  when  they  do  hit  the  market,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  conservation 
measures  in  the  works  at  newspapers, 
they  could  lower  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  6%  this  year.  Golden  predict¬ 
ed. 

As  evidence  of  how  prices  were  af¬ 
fecting  the  market,  he  said  industry 
newsprint  consumption  for  March  was 
down  more  than  4%  from  a  year  earli¬ 
er,  even  though  advertising  volume  was 
higher. 

The  downside  of  downsizing  is  faced 
mainly  by  newsprint  manufacturers. 


They  have  to  slice  rolls  of  fresh  news¬ 
print  300  inches  wide  into  smaller 
pieces,  and  that  could  create  more 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

“There’s  been  a  movement  under 
way,”  said  Randy  Ellington,  Bowater 
Inc.’s  vice  president  for  newspaper 
sales,  confirming  the  growth  in  orders 
for  54-inch  rolls. 

But  he  said  the  shift  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  reduce  manufacturing  efficien¬ 
cy,  because  smaller  roll  sizes,  which  for¬ 
merly  were  sold  at  a  discount,  are  in 
much  higher  demand. 

Manufacturers  merely  have  to  reallo¬ 
cate  one  inch  from  a  55 -inch  roll  to  an¬ 
other  roll. 

Golden  and  Steven  Braver,  a  group 
publisher  for  Thomson  Newspapers, 
suggested  several  ways  newspapers  can 
conserve  the  increasingly  precious 
commodity. 

Many  of  the  techniques  recommend¬ 
ed  owe  more  to  common  sense  than 
advanced  rocket  science.  Ranging  from 
the  internal  to  external,  they  include 
such  basic  tips  as  cleaning  floors  in 
newsprint  storage  to  reduce  damage  to 
rolls;  sanding  nicks,  as  opposed  to 
stripping  them  off;  and  wetting  damp¬ 
eners  before  the  press  starts,  to  cut 
down  on  waste. 

Externally,  newspapers  can  tighten 
up  on  return  policies,  and  eliminate  to¬ 
tal-market-coverage  duplication.  Gold¬ 
en  said. 

Braver  said  running  straight,  instead 
of  collect,  can  eliminate  newspaper 
pages  that  were  added  simply  to  bal¬ 
ance  sections.  But  he  warned  against 
cutting  size,  saying,  “bulk  is  quality  for 
some  people.” 

Returns  can  be  used  as  mailer 
copies,  he  said,  and  cutting  out  those 
people  who  repeatedly  take  free  sub¬ 
scriptions  can  save  a  lot  of  money. 


In  an  effort  to  preserve  profits  in  the  face  of  60% 
higher  costs  of  their  principal  raw  material, 
newspapers  are  increasingly  trimming  their  page 
margins,  those  slivers  of  white  space  on  either  side 
of  the  page. 
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74  journalists 
in  Turkish  jails 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  of 
the  International  Press  Institute  (IPI) 
was  informed  in  Dallas  during  the  re¬ 
cent  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  meeting  that  74  journalists  were 
in  jail  in  Turkey. 

Jasar  Kaya,  owner  of  the  newspaper 
Ozgur  Gundem,  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Turkish  government,  and 
a  member  of  the  Kurdistan  Parliament 
in  Exile  Preparatory  Committee,  spoke 
to  the  group. 

The  Kurdish  editor  said  439  charges 
have  been  brought  against  him  for 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  his  people. 
Twenty-eight  have  been  decided,  and 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  serve  300 
years  in  prison. 

If  the  rest  of  the  cases  are  decided 
against  him,  Kaya  said,  he  will  have  to 
serve  about  1,250  years.  He  has  been 
fined  the  sum  of  50  billion  Turkish  lire. 

According  to  Gundem,  the  press  in 
Turkey  is  divided  into  two  opposing 
groups:  the  papers  that  are  loyal  to  the 
government  and  are  considered  official 
publications  of  the  state;  and  the  papers 
that  try  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment  attacks  on  the  Kurds. 

The  editor’s  appeal  was  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  Kurdish 
state  involving  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq  and 
Syria.  He  asked  for  the  U.S.  to  promote 
a  political  solution  and  until  such  takes 
place  called  for  an  end  to  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

Bosses  rate 
writing  third 

WRITING  ABILITY  CAN’T  hurt  your 
hunt  for  a  reporting  job,  but  it’s  not  the 
skill  most  newspaper  executives  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  according  to  a  survey. 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are 
more  apt  to  rate  computer  literacy  and 
critical  thinking  important.  They  put 
writing  skills  at  third  place,  according 
to  a  survey  of  over  420  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  executives. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  four 
Louisiana  State  University  professors 
and  funded  by  the  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Tribune  Foundation  and  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  News  Directors 
Foundation. 

And,  by  the  way,  undergraduates, 
what  did  both  print  and  broadcast  execs 
rate  important  least  often?  A  college 


degree.  Fewer  than  one  in  three  editors 
and  publishers  rated  a  degree  impor¬ 
tant,  and  among  TV  station  managers 
and  news  directors  fewer  than  one  in 
five  rated  a  sheepskin  important. 

By  narrow  margins,  computer  litera¬ 
cy  was  most  often  rated  important  by 
TV  station  executives,  followed  by  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  critical  thinking. 

For  more,  contact  Robert  McMullen, 
Alan  D.  Fletcher,  Billy  1.  Ross  and  John 
Maxwell  Hamilton  at  LSU’s  Manship 
School  of  Communication  in  Baton 
Rouge. 


CQ  anniversary 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  is 
commemorating  its  50th  anniversary 
this  year  by  introducing  new  services 
and  products  providing  extensive  cover¬ 
age  of  Congress. 

Included  in  its  new  endeavors  are  a 
venture  into  European  publishing,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  online  services  through 
an  America  On  Line  forum,  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  first  CD-ROM  products,  and 
publication  of  the  multivolume  refer¬ 
ence  called  Encyclopedia  of  Democracy. 
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How  Can  You  Make  Money  and  Enhance 
Your  Newspaper  with  Online,  Audiotex  and 
Fax  Services?  Learn  From  the  Interactive 
Media  Experts. 

Wednesday,  May  1 7,  1 995  -  1 :00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Following  INMA’s  65th  International  Conference 

Program  -  Wednesday,  May  1 7,  1 995 


♦  Welcome  and  Industry  Overview 
Success  strategies  for  electronic  publishers 
-  plus  a  first-hand  lcx>k  at  emerging 
technologies  and  trends. 

Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher, 

Editor  df  Publisher 
Marsha  A.  Stohman,  Vice  President, 

The  Kelsey  Group 

♦  A  Keynote  Address 
Why  new  technologies?  Why  now?  -  a 
detailed  lesson  of  a  venmre  onto  the 
Information  Superhighway. 

Stephen  Hamblett,  Publisher  and  CEO, 

The  Providence  Jourrud 

♦  Case  Study:  Audiotex  and  Fax 
Step-bwstep  through  audiotex  and  fax  - 
an  overview  of  the  “must-knows”  for 
proceeding  with  plans  for  audiotex 
and  fax  services  in  today’s  multimedia 
environment. 

Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing 
and  Director  of  Corporate 
Development,  Boston  Phoenix 

»  Case  Study:  Onune  Services 
Step-by-step  through  online  services  - 
every  thing  you  need  to  know  to  make 
the  right  decisions  for  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  business  model  in  the  multimedia 
environment 

David  L  Ma^gulius,  Director  of  Electronic 
Publishing,  Boston  Globe 

©  Interactive  Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  cost  of  the  conference  is  $250.  ($200  for  INMA  conference  attendees) 
To  register  contact  The  Kelsey  Group.  Call:  609-921-7200  •  Fax:  609-921-21 12 
E-mail:  tkg@ix.netcom.com 


♦  The  Internet  -  The  Digital  Mecca 
What  it  really  takes  to  get  your 
publication  launched  in  cyberspace  -  a 
walk  through  the  business  of  the 
Internet  with  a  checklist  of  what  to 
watch  for  along  the  way. 

Rosalind  Resnick,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Interactive  Publishing  Alert 

Once  you’re  launched  in  cyberspace, 
how  do  you  get  into  the  black?  -  a 
walk  through  the  business  of  process¬ 
ing  transactions  online  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  security  and  privacy  issues  on 
the  Internet. 

Charles  I.  Brady,  Consultant, 

Advanced  Systems 

♦  Tomorrow’s  Assignment  - 
What  are  your  next  srgs? 

What  you  should  do  when  you  leave  the 
seminar  today  and  go  back  to  your  news¬ 
paper  tomorrow. 

John  F.  Kelsey  III,  President, 

The  Kelsey  Group 

♦  Resource  Lab 

Experience  the  technologies  hands  on  - 
applications  of  audiotex,  fax,  online 
services  and  the  Internet  will  all  be 
available. 

Martin  Radelfinger,  Vice  President, 
Business  Development,  Ampersand. 
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News  Tech _ 

NAA  task  force 
on  digital  ads 

Work  groups  examine  reproduction  quality, 
document  format,  EDI,  best  practices 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

“IT’S  TIME.  I  don’t  think  we  can  wait 
another  minute,”  Eric  Wolferman  re¬ 
marked,  shortly  before  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  Task  Force  on  Digital  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  NAA’s  senior  vice  president  for 
technology  presided  over  that  early- 
December  meeting,  where  dozens  of 
U.S.  newspapers  were  represented,  as 
were  numerous  systems  and  service 
providers. 

Word  spread  fast,  said  Wolferman, 
who  noted  that  many  more  asked  to  at¬ 
tend  after  initial  invitations  went  out. 

“We  need  to  keep  the  momentum 
going”  following  a  “very  successful” 
first  meeting,  he  said  later  —  noting 
that  while  it  “appeared  to  be  simple  at 
first  blush,”  defining  the  issues  proved 
difficult. 

Those  attending  represented  various 
areas,  including  information  systems, 
publishing  technologies,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  operations  and  ad  services,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wolferman.  For  the  most  part, 
he  said,  it  was  a  group  of  fairly  high- 
level  managers. 

By  design,  said  Wolferman,  no  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  at  the  first  gathering. 
The  plan,  he  said,  was  to  first  thrash 
out  and  organize  the  major  issues.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  were  invited  to  the  third 
meeting,  earlier  this  month,  when  par¬ 
ticipants  had  something  to  show  for 
their  efforts. 

Grover  Livingston,  Dallas  Morning 
News  information  management  vice 
president,  leads  the  task  force  as  its 
chairman.  Wolferman  serves  as  one  of 
four  NAA  staff  coordinators  for  work 
groups  established  at  the  first  meeting, 
each  of  which  chose  its  own  newspaper 
chairperson. 


Eric  Wolferman 


The  task  force  was  created  as  a  fo¬ 
rum  to  resolve  issues  related  to  the 
processing  of  digital  ads.  A  major  issue 
is  the  recognition  of  standards  that 
will  help  make  the  process  work  for  all 
system  developers,  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  NAA  emphasized  that  any 
standards  will  be  voluntary  and  recom¬ 
mended  without  bias. 

The  mission  of  the  task  force  goes 
well  beyond  the  possibilities  and  para¬ 
meters  of  transmitting  information  and 
formatted  documents.  It  seeks  to  set 
forth  guidelines  for  “consistent  integra¬ 
tion,  processing  and  reproduction  of 
digital  ads  for  newspapers  [and]  to  pro¬ 
vide  newspapers,  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  with  the  information 
necessary  to  create,  transmit,  manage, 
image  and  reproduce  advertising  mate¬ 
rials  electronically.” 

The  task  force  identified  the  follow¬ 


ing  requirements: 

•  Linking  ad  management  or  track¬ 
ing  information  to  the  received  ads 

•  Assuring  reproduction  quality 

•  Efficiently  coping  with  ads  arriving 
in  many  file  formats 

•  Changing  or  correcting  ads  that 
arrive  as  uneditable  files 

•  Handling  multiple  data-compres- 
sion  schemes  and  examining  the  po¬ 
tential  for  loss  of  quality  resulting  from 
compression 

•  Encouraging  digital  ads’  compati¬ 
bility  with  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  formats  for  commercial  transac¬ 
tions 

•  Assuring  successful  output  and  de¬ 
veloping  methods  to  identify  problems 
before  output 

•  Eliminating  the  need  to  support 
multiple  digital  ad  reception  systems 
and  developing  uniform  guidelines  for 
passing  ads  directly  into  newspapers’ 
networks  or  file  servers 

•  Resolving  technical  difficulties  in 
reproducing  type  fonts  and  graphics 

•  Training  for  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers 

•  Developing  security  measures  to 
prevent  tampering 

•  Digital  transmission  guidelines 

•  Defining  how  to  confirm  receipt  of 
ads 

The  issues  were  then  grouped  with¬ 
in  general  areas  to  be  investigated  by 
separate  work  groups:  quality,  EDI, 
portable  ad  format  and  best  practices. 

The  groups’  respective  NAA  coordi¬ 
nators  are  prepress  manager  Tom 
Croteau,  advanced  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  director  John  lobst,  technology 
chief  Wolferman  and  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices  director  John  Rodney. 

The  task  force  reconvened  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  again  early  this  month,  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  NAA’s  prepress 
conference  in  Kansas  City. 

Chairing  the  quality  group,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  print  quality  manager 
Robin  Shank  said  she  expects  to  re¬ 
lease  in  early  spring  an  “impact  guide” 
similar  to  the  publication  on  working 
with  advertisers  that  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  developed  and  turned  over  to  the 
NAA. 

The  group  “worked  to  combine  ele¬ 
ments  of  SNAP  into  the  impact  guide,” 
said  Shank,  referring  to  the  Specifica¬ 
tion  for  Nonheatset  Advertising  Print¬ 
ing.  The  new  guideline,  she  said,  will 
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be  for  “producing  ads,  whether  you’re 
doing  it  digitally  or  conventionally” 

The  quality  group  is  also  at  work  on 
a  toolkit  for  sale  to  digital  ad  systems 
users  to  help  them  calibrate  their  sys¬ 
tems.  Shank  said  the  general  consen¬ 
sus  is  that  a  newspaper’s  RIP  will  over¬ 
ride  any  prescreened  ad.  If  ads  do  ar¬ 
rive  already  screened,  she  said,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  at  85  lines. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  screen  ads 
according  to  their  various  printing  re¬ 
quirements  and  adjust  densities  for 
their  equipment’s  dot-gain  characteris¬ 
tics. 

The  portable  ad  format  (PAF)  work 
group  defined  characteristics  of  an  ap¬ 
plication-  and  platform-independent 
format  for  exchanging  ads  and  evaluat¬ 
ed  current  products.  The  group  drew 
up  the  necessary  criteria  but  endorsed 
none  of  the  handful  of  products  that 
offer  a  uniform  format. 

Rather  than  specify  a  single  product 
as  a  standard,  the  group  leaves  it  to 
users  to  adopt  software  that  conforms 
to  the  requirements  it  set  forth.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  an  open,  published  for¬ 
mat. 

The  draft  of  suggested  portable  ad 
format  requirements  was  “modeled  af¬ 
ter  a  paper  which  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Standards  and  Technology  had 
written  .  .  .  which  had  about  20  char¬ 
acteristics,”  said  Ed  Lehr. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  new 
technology  manager,  who  wrote  the 
draft’s  explanatory  prologue,  said  his 
group  agreed  on  27  characteristics  in 
order  to  include  those  specific  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

They  include: 

•  A  file-quality  guarantee  for  print¬ 
ing  on  fully  PostScript-compliant 
equipment 

•  The  ability  to  “drop  an  ad  into  a 
larger  page  for  purposes  of  either  pagi¬ 
nation  or  imposition” 

•  Inclusion  of  Specification  for  Non- 
heatset  Advertising  Printing  dot-com¬ 
pensation  curve  within  a  document 

•  Files  that  will  be  proofable  on 
screen  or  as  low-resolution  hardcopy 
output 

•  Local  versioning  correction  capa¬ 
bility,  for  making  changes  to  such 
things  as  local  prices  in  an  ad  without 
needing  to  change  an  entire  document 
or  incurring  extra  processor  time 

•  “An  Open  Prepress  Interface  into 
the  format”  to  allow  for  possible  high¬ 
er  resolution  if  needed,  to  accommo¬ 
date  advertisers  using  outside  prepress 
shops  that  ordinarily  retain  high-reso¬ 


lution  versions  while  sending  low-res¬ 
olution  versions  for  ad  makeup.  Adver¬ 
tisers  also  would  be  able  to  use  the  PAF 
group’s  file  format  for  their  own  cata¬ 
loguing  and  other,  non-newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  needs. 

Lehr  said  the  draft  would  allow  the 
TIFF/IT  ad  format  adopted  by  the 
Committee  for  Graphic  Arts  Tech¬ 
nologies  Standards  “to  be  either  a  su¬ 
perset  or  subset”  of  his  group’s  portable 
ad  format. 


He  noted  that  because  newspaper 
flexo  printing  does  not  adhere  to  the 
SNAP  standard,  a  single  compensation 
curve  would  be  needed  to  convert  from 
SNAP  to  flexo,  with  newspapers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reproducing  exactly  to 
the  curve  that  the  advertiser  produced. 

Lehr  also  emphasized  the  need  to 
deal  with  a  related  issue.  Until  now,  he 
said,  “it  just  hasn’t  been  necessary  to 
acknowledge”  that  achieving  a 
halftone  dot-compensation  curve  for 


An  early  experimenter  with  electronic  ad 
delivery,  the  Hartford  Courant  worked  with  May 
Department  Stores  Co/s  Filene’s  division,  using 
Switched'56  point-to-point  transmissions. 


“These  are  not  competing  stan¬ 
dards,”  he  said;  “these  are  complemen¬ 
tary  standards.” 

Non-halftone,  vector-oriented  por¬ 
tions  of  ads  could  be  bitmapped  into 
TIFF/IT,  and  production  of  magazine 
ads  would  use  an  OPI  call  for  TIFF/IT, 
converting  all  elements  into  that  for¬ 
mat  before  output. 

Comparatively  lower-resolution 
TIFF  images  for  newspaper  ads  would 
include  an  already-applied  dot-com¬ 
pensation  curve  to  insure  proper  print¬ 
ing  by  almost  any  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lehr. 


black-and-white  has  been  a  “seat-of- 
our-pants”  craft  that  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  electronically  paginated  pages 
meeting  SNAP  specifications. 

Lehr  further  noted  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  PAF  also  requires  support  for 
two-page  spreads  and  multipage  ads 
and  for  use  of  exact  fonts  —  whether 
embedded  in  the  transmitted  ad  file  or 
residing  on  the  newspaper’s  production 
system. 

The  seven-page  PAF  specification 
was  to  be  shared  with  interested  adver¬ 
tisers  at  this  month’s  meeting,  where 
the  work  group  intended  to  refine,  ex- 
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pand  or  abbreviate  the  format  based  on 
advertiser  input. 

Lehr  said  the  resulting  specification 
probably  would  be  turned  over  later  to 
the  task  force  as  a  whole  for  approval 
or  other  action. 

In  Lehr’s  view,  the  PAF  is  the  “miss¬ 
ing  piece”  needed  for  the  quality  group 
to  complete  its  own  work.  For  digital 
delivery,  said  Lehr,  the  Pioneer  Press 
has  advertisers  “ready  to  jump  in  on  a 
moment’s  notice,  but  not  without 
knowing  what’s  going  to  happen  to 
their  ads.” 

Wolferman  said  the  completed  EDI 
standard  for  newspapers  can  be  used  to 


help  in  tracking  information  that  ac¬ 
companies  ads,  because  EDI  already 
provides  “a  lot  of  the  fundamental  in¬ 
formation”  needed  to  process  digital 
ads. 

Moving  with  an  ad,  he  said,  will  be 
an  “EDI-light”  subset  of  the  EDI  head¬ 
er,  which  in  this  case  also  will  include 
quality-control  information  that  allows 
the  receiver  “to  achieve  certain  set¬ 
tings”  for  output. 

“We  essentially  extracted  from  the 
EDI  specifications  the  salient  fields, 
which  we  thought  we  could  apply  to 
the  electronic  delivery  of  ads,”  said 
Chet  Andrews. 


The  publishing  systems  manager  at 
the  Hartford  Courant  said  his  group 
tried  “to  keep  it  fairly  straightforward 
and  simple”  compared  with  what  he 
termed  the  “very,  very  complicated  and 
comprehensive”  full  EDI  specification 
for  newspapers. 

“I  think  that  the  entire  841  specifi¬ 
cation,  although  it  was  a  good  job, 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  gotten  very  far  in 
terms  of  being  implemented  across  the 
board,”  said  Andrews,  who  speculated 
that  his  group’s  approach  may  encour¬ 
age  more  rapid  acceptance  of  EDI. 
Washington  Post  prepress  application 
services  director  Jim  Henze  was  draw¬ 
ing  up  an  EDI-light  specification  writ¬ 
ten  in  layman’s  language. 

With  that  much  accomplished,  said 
Andrews,  “now  it’s  a  question  of  how 
do  we  turn  this  concept  into  software 
that  can  fit  at  each  newspaper  and 
prove  very  useful.”  He  said  the  NAA 
can  facilitate  its  acceptance,  and  he 
hoped  that  “once  we  produce  the  spec 
and  document  it  clearly,  industry  ven¬ 
dors  will  write  the  appropriate  soft¬ 
ware.” 

An  early  experimenter  with  elec¬ 
tronic  ad  delivery,  the  Courant  worked 
with  May  Department  Stores  Co.’s  Fi- 
lene’s  division,  using  Switched-56 
point-to-point  transmissions. 

“We’ve  dealt  with  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  technical  problems  associated 


with  that,”  said  Andrews,  adding  that 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  “resolving  the 
workflow  issues.” 

Andrews’  paper  uses  Acrobat  to  em¬ 
bed  fonts  and  compress  files.  Quality  is 
good,  he  said,  but  an  ad  can  take  15  or 
20  minutes  to  decompress.  And  with  a 
large  volume  of  ads,  he  continued, 
“you  have  to  not  only  do  your  old  .  .  . 
Camex  procedure  and  produce  hard 
copy,  [but]  on  top  of  that  you  have  to 
compress  them  with  Acrobat  and  then 
send  them.  It  becomes  very  .  .  .  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  two  processes.” 

These  hangups,  for  advertisers  and 
newspapers,  and  the  support  and  per¬ 


sonnel  they  require,  are  moving  con¬ 
cerns  beyond  technical  standards  to 
workflow  management.  Adoption  of 
an  EDI-light  envelop  is  a  first  step  in 
streamlining  and  automating  workflow. 

Regardless  of  delivery  vehicle,  said 
Andrews,  EDI-light  allows  information 
to  pass  onto  a  newspaper  network 
much  more  easily. 

“I  don’t  care  if  it  comes  from  Ima- 
geNet  or  DigiFlex  or  Ad/Sat  or  AdEx- 
press,”  he  said.  “If  they  all  look  the 
same  at  one  level,  then  it’s  easier  for 
me  to  support  that.” 

So  the  EDI  work  group  may  next 
take  up  workflow  issues,  which  in  a 
sense  is  what  it  was  always  about.  The 
“critical  component”  of  ad  delivery  — 
what  happens  to  an  ad  after  it  arrives 
—  needs  the  same  type  of  subcommit¬ 
tee  consideration  given  EDI  and  other 
issues,  according  to  Andrews. 

EDI-light  “catches  the  ad”  regardless 
of  its  origin  or  delivery  method,  but  it 
only  begins  to  address  workflow  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  answer  the  question, 
“now  what  do  I  do  with  this  ad?”  said 
Andrews. 

“Maybe  this  where  the  full  specifica¬ 
tion  comes  in,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
841  specification  “has  some  other  ad 
ordering  information  that  might  be 
forwarded”  to  a  newspaper’s  business 
system. 

While  the  EDI  standard  for  news¬ 
papers  is  complete,  Wolferman  also 
said  that  “nobody  has  fully  implement¬ 
ed  it,”  and  noted  that  the  push  for  EDI 
from  a  few  large  advertisers  had  sub¬ 
sided  over  the  past  year  or  so  (although 
Dillard’s  retains  its  interest). 

Wolferman  said  the  NAA  wants  to 
provide  an  EDI  kit  for  use  by  advertis- 


“I  don^t  care  if  it  comes  from  ImageNet  or 
DigiFlex  or  Ad/Sat  or  AdExpress,”  he  said.  “If 
they  all  look  the  same  at  one  level,  then  it’s  easier 
for  me  to  support  that.” 
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ers  and  newspapers,  but  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  side  of  the  industry  needs  to  sell 
the  benefits  of  EDI  to  advertisers. 

He  also  said  the  association  will 
work  with  IFRA,  the  production  and 
technology  research  arm  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  for  an  international  standard 
that  may  merge  the  European  standard 
and  the  probably  more-inclusive  841 
EDI  standard. 

The  group  considering  best  prac¬ 
tices  for  preparing  digital  ads  will  “in¬ 
vestigate  pre-flight  testing  options,” 
which  Wolferman  said  will  include 
PostScript  integrity  checks  and  pro¬ 
duction  routines.  Preferably,  these 
practices  would  be  observed  by  the 
sender  before  submitting  ad  files,  but 
at  the  least,  he  said,  newspapers  would 
make  checks  before  outputting  files. 

Separate  subgroups  were  assigned  to 
workflow,  transmission  and  ad  prepara¬ 
tion  issues.  Members  of  the  last  sub¬ 
group  compiled  information  from  their 
own  papers  on  the  best  use  of  software 
applications  —  “The  little  things  that 
make  a  difference  once  our  production 
department  gets  the  disk,”  said  Krys 
Kozinski,  Torortto  Star  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  analyst.  Those  “little  things,”  she 
added,  can  “mean  a  lot  of  work  on  our 
side.” 

Software  included  numerous  popular 
off-the-shelf  products  used  by  both 
newspapers  and  advertisers.  The  April 
meeting  concluded  without  a  decision 
on  whether  to  include  the  once  widely 
used  Camex  ad  makeup  systems.  The 
guidelines  look  at  commonalities  in 
the  use  of  products  within  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  design,  illustration,  scanning 
and  image  editing. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  ad  services  rep¬ 
resentative  Kara  Gabbert  briefly  out¬ 
lined  areas  covered  by  her  group  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Ad  layout  issues  include  ad  size, 
pasteboard  use,  orientation  and  over¬ 
laid  items;  for  text  it  recommends  stay¬ 
ing  within  font  families,  not  applying 
pseudo  attributes  and  specifying  point 
size  versus  scaling  type;  it  also  exam¬ 
ines  creation,  scanning  and  import  of 
graphics,  color  issues  and  matters  of  fi¬ 
nal  preparation  (e.g.,  what  package 
must  be  delivered  with  what  compo¬ 
nents). 

With  respect  to  mode  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  Kozinski  said  that  will  be  left  to 
individual  newspapers  to  arrange,  as  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  advertiser 
capability  or  preference. 

Gabbert  compiled  members’  sugges¬ 
tions  as  a  “draft  in  progress”  for  this 


month’s  meeting.  Materials  from  all 
four  groups  will  now  be  pulled  togeth¬ 
er  by  the  best  practices  group  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  other  groups.  Gab¬ 
bert  pointed  to  the  overlapping  inter¬ 
ests  of  best  practices  and  quality  on 
issues  of  graphics  and  color. 

She  said  decisions  must  be  made  on 
how  best  to  present  and  publish  the 
findings.  She  and  Wolferman  hoped 
that  a  first  draft  or  prototype  will  be 
ready  for  general  circulation  at  Nexpo 
in  late  June. 

In  its  final  version,  the  material  will 
likely  be  published  in  an  easily  updat¬ 
ed  binder  that  newspapers  can  use  and 
pass  along  to  advertisers. 

Gabbert  said  the  objective  is  to 
make  the  best  practices  booklet  simple 
and  user  friendly,  so  that  it  will  be 
picked  up  and  used. 

She  said  the  design  now  in  progress 
may  organize  the  guide  with  bulleted 
items  up  front  and  specific  or  detailed 
information  broken  out  under  tabs  in 
the  back. 

She  said  users  would  be  more  likely 
to  refer  to  a  desktop  manual  than  to 
interrupt  their  work  by  referring  to  in¬ 
formation  contained  on  a  disc. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  material  also 
may  be  made  available  on  disc,  allow¬ 
ing  inclusion  of  information  specific  to 
individual  newspapers. 

Though  the  best  practices  work 
group  anticipated  meeting  only  two 
more  times,  Gabbert  said  there  is  a 
need  to  retain  some  mechanism  for  re¬ 
viewing  users’  feedback  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  developers’  software 
updates  and  new  products,  which  could 
otherwise  obsolete  much  of  the  work 
group’s  effort  in  short  order. 

Following  this  month’s  meeting, 
Wolferman  said  the  task  force  had 
completed  about  three-quarters  of  its 
work.  Wondering  if  the  task  force  is 
“not  reaching  the  right  people,”  he  said 
only  two  advertisers  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  meeting,  including  one 
from  Dayton  Hudson,  whose  remarks, 
he  added,  “helped  tremendously.” 

“We’re  still  struggling  with  ways  to 
increase  the  participation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  community,”  Wolferman  said.  “I 
guess  we  just  didn’t  want  to  feel  like  we 
were  presenting  the  advertisers  with 
some  kind  of  fait  accompli,  but  to  make 
sure  that  they  knew  the  directions,  and 
that  those  directions  were  correct  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  needs.” 

All  advertisers,  he  said,  “expressed 
deep  interest  and  deep  concern,  but 
their  attitude  generally  could  be  sum¬ 


marized  more  as,  ‘well,  go  ahead  and 
do  that  work,  and  when  you’re  ready  to 
show  us  something,  show  us  that  and 
we’ll  respond.” 

New  Haven  Register 
launches 
audiotex  service 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  Register,  Con¬ 
necticut’s  second  largest  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  has  launched  an  audio¬ 
tex  service. 

The  service  has  averaged  more  than 
2,500  calls  per  day  since  the  launch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  and  president 
William  j.  Rush. 

Local  sports  scores  top  the  most-ac¬ 
cessed  list  for  callers. 

The  New  Haven  Register  has  100,160 
daily  and  124,177  Sunday  circulations. 

The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Journal 
Register  Co.,  which  owns  15  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  two  weekly  newspaper 
groups.  The  company  recently  agreed  to 
acquire  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  portions  of  New  England  News¬ 
papers  from  Capital  Cities/ABC. 
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newspaper  clients  to 
help  them  plan 
for  the  future  -  that’s 
why  I’m  at  McClier.  A 

Alan  Stromberg  x  X 
President.  Newspaper  Group 
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Wired  for  ads 
in  Richmond 

Digital  ad  files  arrive  at  the 
TimeS'Dispatch  by  various  routes 


formation  International  Inc.  ad  pro¬ 
duction  system  —  “so  we’re  printing 
from  the  PostScript  on  the  Mac, 
through  a  PostScript  interpreter  into 
the  Unix  triple-I  and  then  through 
their  printers.” 

Between  what  goes  in  and  what 
comes  out,  said  Leftwich,  that  arrange¬ 
ment  “has  never  been  stable.” 

A  major  headache  is  the  inability  to 
identify  a  problem  until  a  finished 
piece  is  output.  That  happens,  he  said, 
“because  it’s  not  giving  us  a  true  Post¬ 
Script  path  so  that  we’re  getting  a  re¬ 
sponse  back  in  PostScript  error  mes¬ 
sages.”  Troubleshooting  the  system 
mean  backtracking  through  the 
process. 

Leftwich  also  said  some  Ad  Express 
EPS  files  do  not  automatically  down¬ 
load  to  the  printer.  When  the  system 
looks  for  the  printer,  he  said,  it  does 
not  recognize  Richmond’s  PostScript 
interpreter  “and  it  just  bombs  out.” 

The  solution  has  been  to  place  an 
ad  into  an  application  file  and  print  it 
to  a  PostScript  printer. 

“Going  through  a  translation  device 
in  the  middle  of  a  print  is  not  a  prime 
production  set-up,”  he  remarked. 

While  some  digital  modifications  are 
possible  (e.g.,  printing  out  an  ad  at  a 
slightly  different  size  to  fit  a  device’s 
imaging  area  width),  the  paper  asks 
Hecht’s  department  stores  to  send  hard 
copy  for  ads  as  backup  because  it  can¬ 
not  get  into  PDF  files  to  make  changes 
to  type  running  across  a  picture  or 
through  a  screened  area. 

Leftwich  noted  that  an  engineer  at 
the  WinstonSalem  (N.C.)  Journal,  a 
Media  General  sister  paper,  modified 
the  print  driver  for  Acrobat  to  be  able 
to  output  full  newspaper-page-sized 
ads. 

Though  the  TimeS'Dispatch  still 
takes  no  color  advertising  electronical¬ 
ly  because  of  long  transmission  times, 
from  time  to  time  it  racks  up  long-dis¬ 
tance  charges  to  take  big  ads  by  mo¬ 
dem.  These  occasions,  said  Leftwich, 
require  “a  lot  of  footwork”  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  applications  and  fonts  and  en¬ 
sure  that  everything  works. 

“Services  like  Ad  Express  and  Ima- 
geNet  are  better  because  they  send 
documentation,”  he  continued,  al¬ 
though  he  added  that  one  problem 
with  the  former  was  its  fax  notification 
that  an  ad  was  available  when  the  sales 
rep  was  unaware  of  the  ad.  Leftwich  at¬ 
tributed  this,  however,  to  “some  mis- 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

DIGITAL  AD  FILES  reach  the  Rich~ 
mond  TimeS'Dispatch  by  disk,  car¬ 
tridge,  modem,  digital  line  and  satellite 
downlink  to  a  half-dozen  systems. 
Questions  about  digital  advertising 
eventually  reach  one  person.  Cliff 
Leftwich. 

The  senior  art  director  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  services  department  provided  a 
glimpse  of  a  newspaper’s  transition 
from  hardcopy  to  digital  ad  delivery. 
The  TimeS'Dispatch,  which  has  been 
accepting  ads  on  floppy  disk,  SyQuest 
cartridge  and  modem  connection  to  a 
Macintosh,  now  receives  ads  directly 
from  advertisers  via  an  integrated  ser¬ 
vices  digital  network  (ISDN)  line  on  a 
system  supplied  by  ImageNet, 
Bernardsville,  N.J.,  and  on  an  elec¬ 


Separate  from  the  PC  set-up  for  the 
AdSend  downlink,  ImageNet  dumps 
ads  from  Hecht’s  into  a  PowerMac,  and 
ads  pulled  from  Ad  Express  arrive  over 
a  network  modem  in  another  Macin¬ 
tosh  in  the  composition  department. 

When  all  ads  have  arrived,  said  Left¬ 
wich,  they  are  brought  into  a  comput¬ 
er-generated  folder,  where  they  are  list¬ 
ed  by  category,  client  name  and  run 
date  prior  to  processing. 

“We’re  working  ...  to  get  a  preflight 
work  area  where  we’ll  have  all  these 
online  services  coming  in,”  said  Left¬ 
wich,  “along  with  a  PC  that’s  set  up 
with  all  these  removable  hard  drive 
sections”  for  checking  ad  files  before 
they  enter  the  production  system. 

The  arrangement  will  be  important 
because  the  arrival  of  a  file  does  not 
guarantee  the  printing  of  an  ad.  “We 


“We’re  working  ...  to  get  a  preflight  work  area 
where  we’ll  have  all  these  online  services  coming 
in,”  said  Leftwich. 


tronic  bulletin  board  service  provided 
by  Ad  Express  Inc.,  Milford,  Ohio. 

The  paper  also  has  begun  testing 
two  other  third-party  services:  the 
Digiflex  system  from  Los  Angeles- 
based  Information  International  Inc., 
and  the  Associated  Press’  AdSend 
satellite  transmissions. 

With  other  member  papers  running 
AdSend  live  and  printing  paid-for  ads, 
the  AP  service  is  showing  “fairly  heavy” 
volume,  according  to  Leftwich.  But  so 
far,  he  said,  the  AP  cannot  service  ac¬ 
counts  as  fast  as  other  systems  can 
handle  their  ads.  The  eight-  to  12-hour 
window  within  which  it  would  have  an 
ad  ready,  he  said,  “wasn’t  good  enough 
for  us  or  for  the  clients.” 


found  that,  even  with  ImageNet  using 
Adobe  Acrobat,  we’re  having  font 
problems,”  said  Leftwich.  “We  have  a 
limited  number  of  fonts  that  we  have 
purchased,  and  it’s  been  an  ongoing 
problem  since  day  one.” 

So  that  files  would  RIP  properly,  the 
TimeS'Dispatch  recently  tried  to  down¬ 
load  printer  fonts  along  with  ads  in 
Acrobat’s  Portable  Document  Format. 
“The  fonts  are  supposed  to  be  embed¬ 
ded  into  the  Acrobat  PDF  file,  but 
they  haven’t  been  working,”  Leftwich 
said. 

The  art  director  explained  that 
while  some  newspapers  have  full-Post- 
Script  production  systems,  files  for 
Richmond  go  through  the  paper’s  In 
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communication  between  our  produc¬ 
tion  and  our  sales  departments.” 

The  paper  has  used  Ad  Express  for 
about  two  years,  having  worked  out 
bugs  for  the  first  six  months  as  a  beta 
site. 

“It’s  been  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
services  so  far,”  said  Leftwich. 

Having  spent  time  and  money  fixing 
problems  to  satisfy  advertisers,  Left¬ 
wich  sees  one  big  issue  lurking  behind 
confusion  surrounding  digital  ad  file 
formats  and  the  software,  hardware 
and  telecommunications  options  for 
moving  ads. 

“Who  guarantees  that  the  file  will 
go  through?”  he  asks.  “Is  it  the  client? 
Is  it  the  transport  software?  Or  is  it  the 
newspaper?” 

Internet  access  to 
Freedom  System 

FREEDOM  SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS 
Inc.,  Wichita,  now  offers  customers  In¬ 
ternet  access  to  its  support  division, 
marketing  department  and  general 
manager  through  America  Online  or  a 
local  Internet  provider. 

The  publishing  systems  vendor  pro¬ 
vides  an  online  area  for  dialogue  with 
customers,  documentation,  company, 
product  and  user  information  and  the 
distribution  of  demonstration,  upgrade 
and  customized  software.  ESI  described 
the  service  as  faster,  cheaper  and  more 
private  than  faxed  communications. 

The  company  has  established  three 
mailboxes  on  AOL  and  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Its  home  page  can  be  reached  at 
http://www.irco.com/fsi. 

Kodak  opens 
Photo  CD  format 

TO  BROADEN  ACCESS  to  digital 
pictures,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  said  it  will 
offer  royalty-free  licensing  to  any  soft¬ 
ware  or  platform  developer  for  encoding 
and  decoding  images  in  Photo  CD  Im¬ 
age  Pac  format. 

Kodak  said  the  move  is  part  of  “a 
multifaceted  strategy  to  establish  a  uni¬ 
versal,  cross-platform  standard  for  digi¬ 
tal  imaging.” 

Kodak  is  aiming  to  make  its  three- 
year-old  format  as  easily  written  and 
read  as  common  image  formats  such  as 
TIFF  and  JPEG.  (At  the  same  time,  the 
company  announced  that  for  the  larger 
market,  it  will  introduce  an  on-disc 
software  utility  designed  to  allow  novice 


computer  users  to  add  Photo  CD  im¬ 
ages  to  documents  created  in  popular 
word  processing  and  presentation  pro¬ 
grams.  Beginning  this  summer.  Photo 
CD  service  providers  will  be  able  to 
write  the  new  software  onto  Photo  CD 
Master  discs  along  with  customers’ 
scanned  images.) 

Kodak  created  two  kinds  of  Photo 
CD  discs:  Photo  CD  Master  discs,  digi¬ 
tal  negatives  for  scanned  images,  and 
Photo  CD  Portfolio  II  discs,  with  Photo 
CD  Image  Pac  files  and  other  content. 
Originally  a  Unix  application,  Build-It 
Photo  CD  Portfolio  disc  production 
software  is  now  available  for  Macintosh 
and  Windows  NT  computers. 

KRT  switches  to 
Illustrator  graphics 

BEGINNING  JAN.  1,  1996,  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Graphics  Network  will 
begin  creating  its  graphics  in  Adobe  Il¬ 
lustrator  5.5  for  the  Macintosh. 

While  its  news  graphics  will  continue 
to  be  posted  in  Macromedia  Freehand 
3.1  until  the  switch,  KRT  said  some  ad¬ 
vance  feature  graphics  will  be  posted  in 
Illustrator  format  later  this  year.  KRT’s 
online  graphics  library  and  graphics  on 
CD-ROM  also  will  be  converted  to  Il¬ 
lustrator  by  New  Year’s. 

Further  information  about  the  con¬ 
version  is  available  on  Knight-Ridder’s 
PressLink,  AP  GraphicsNet  and  the 
KRT  News  Service. 

During  the  transition,  the  service 
will  release  newsletters  with  the  latest 
information  on  Adobe  Systems  Inc.,  Il¬ 
lustrator,  training  advice  and  tips  from 
Illustrator  users. 

BHG  reshapes 
Atlantans  newsroom 

THE  FIRST  PHASE  of  a  project  that  is 
redesigning  the  newsroom  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  areas  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  September. 

Blevins  Harding  Group,  Boulder, 
Co.,  which  drew  up  a  long-term  master 
plan  for  the  downtown  building,  is  pro¬ 
viding  programming,  space  planning, 
furnishings  selection  and  interior  de¬ 
sign.  Phase  One,  which  covers  four  of 
the  building’s  nine  floors,  involved  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  space,  consideration  of  func¬ 
tional  and  organizational  requirements, 
ergonomic  improvement  and  establish¬ 
ing  flexibility  for  changing  technology. 


In  all,  the  project  so  far  encompasses 
70,000  square  feet  and  more  than  700 
workstations.  A  flexible,  open  environ¬ 
ment  was  sought  to  enhance  productiv¬ 
ity  and  use  of  teams,  according  to  BHG. 
The  firm  said  its  design  minimizes 
closed-in  offices,  maximizes  availability 
of  natural  light,  uses  four  workstation 
modules  and  centralizes  copy  desks.  Re¬ 
porters’  workstations,  the  copy  desk  and 
editors’  desks  were  arranged  to  promote 
workflow  and  integration  of  various 
news  departments. 

RIT  opens  digital 
imaging  classroom 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Technical  &  Education  Center 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Imaging 
opened  a  new  Digital  Imaging  Systems 
Computer  Classroom  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  help 
professionals  improve  their  productivity 
and  expertise. 

The  DISCC  is  equipped  with  Power 
Macintosh  8100  computers,  some  do¬ 
nated  by  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  loaded 
with  the  latest  imaging  software,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  provided  by  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.,  Fractal  Design  Corp., 
HSC  Software. 

The  new  classroom,  with  a  special  tu¬ 
torial  area  for  small-group  instruction, 
will  allow  the  center  to  offer  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  expand  the  scheduling  of  ex¬ 
isting  seminars  and  workshops. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Print  journalists 
in  a  video  medium 

Five  of  the  six  reporters  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Investor  Network  have 
a  print  or  wire  background 


by  William  Webb 

AS  NEWSPAPERS  WADE  into  multi- 
media  and  video  formats,  the  so-called 
early  adapters  of  the  technology  have 
already  dived  in. 

Among  these,  the  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
vestor  Network  transmits  live  video  in¬ 
terviews,  press  conferences  and  corpo¬ 
rate  announcements  to  those  who  pay 
a  premium. 

Anyone  willing  to  shell  out  $850  a 
month  for  a  limited  site  license  can  re¬ 
ceive  video  feeds  and  access  the  ser¬ 
vice  from  PCs  and  desktop  computers. 

Dow  Jones  provides  the  necessary 
hardware  free  with  the  service.  That 


includes  an  external  video  card  from 
IBM  to  deliver  analog  video  on  a  re¬ 
served  area  of  the  monitor,  so  that  the 
service  is  analog,  not  digital,  TV. 

The  video  signal  gets  delivered  by 
satellite  or  fiber-optic  cable. 

In  other  words,  the  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
vestor  Network  uses  existing  technolo¬ 
gies,  which  are  somewhat  expensive 
and  represent  a  hybrid  approach. 

Five  of  the  six  reporters  in  the  In¬ 
vestor  Network  have  a  print  or  wire 
background,  which  indicates  where 
Dow  Jones  is  coming  from  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  service. 

“The  key  to  us  is  not  production  val¬ 
ues  and  the  ability  to  look  good,”  said 
Martin  Shenker,  managing  editor  of 
the  multimedia  division  of  Dow  Jones, 
“especially  since  most  reporters  never 


go  on  camera. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Investor 
Network  breaks  the  rules  of  tradition¬ 
al  broadcast  TV. 

For  one  thing,  the  service  airs  only 
when  news  happens,  when  interviews 
with  corporate  and  government  lead¬ 
ers  are  determined  to  be  significant. 
That  averages  10  to  12  hours  for  a 
broadcast  day. 

And  there  are  no  on-air  commenta¬ 
tors.  The  network  provides  unmediat¬ 
ed  information  straight  from  the 
source. 

The  ability  of  print  journalists  to  ask 
tough  questions  and  to  find  and  edit 
information  serves  them  well  in  the 


video  medium,  said  Shenker,  although 
he  admitted:  “Integration  with  what 
we’re  doing  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  on  the  print  side  has  been  slow.” 

He  said  that  there  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  generated  by  the 
print  side’s  access  to  people  that  the 
Investor  Network  hasn’t  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of. 

“When  I  got  into  this,  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  there  to  be  a  miraculous  merging 
of  cultures  between  broadcast  and 
print,”  Shenker  said,  and  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  project  “not  without 
some  trepidation.” 

Nonetheless,  the  project  is  a  success, 
according  to  Shenker. 

Recent  interviews  have  included  Bill 
Gates  of  Microsoft;  Alan  Greenspan, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve;  and 


U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Shenker  would  not  disclose  how 
many  subscribers  have  paid  to  use  the 
Investor  Network,  but  he  did  say  the 
firms  that  have  signed  up  control  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $500  billion  in  investments. 

The  market  for  financial  informa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  the  early  adapter  for 
desktop  video  news,  said  Shenker,  “be¬ 
cause  money  is  involved.” 

But,  he  said,  as  low-cost  distribution 
methods  and  bandwidth  infrastruc¬ 
tures  evolve,  there’s  going  to  be  a  ca¬ 
pacity  glut,  and  costs  are  going  to  come 
down. 

“There’s  no  reason  why  a  local  pub¬ 
lisher  couldn’t  send  out  a  reporter  with 
a  video  camera,”  he  said. 

Subscribers  to  the  Investor  Network 
receive  program  alerts  on  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service  to  let  them  know 
when  pertinent  programming  may  be 
scheduled.  Eventually,  the  two  services 
will  be  integrated,  according  to  Dow 
Jones. 

Netscape  sells 
equity  stakes 
to  five  firms 

NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
Corp.,  maker  of  a  popular  browser  in¬ 
terface  for  Internet  and  the  World  Wide 
Web,  has  sold  equity  stakes  to  five  me¬ 
dia  and  technology  companies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Netscape’s  new  investors  are  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Hearst 
Corp.,  Adobe  Systems  Inc.  and  TCI 
Technology  Ventures,  a  unit  of 
Telecommunications  Inc. 

Netscape  said  the  companies  collec¬ 
tively  purchased  Series  C  preferred 
stock  equal  to  about  11%  of  its  shares. 
Other  financial  terms  were  not  dis¬ 
closed,  according  to  the  Journal. 

Netscape,  largely  funded  by  former 
Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  chairman  James 
Clark,  had  been  seeking  relationships 
with  potential  electronic  publishing 
companies,  such  as  Hearst. 

“We  think  Netscape  is  at  the  head  of 
the  pack  in  terms  of  technology  and 
leadership,”  said  Alfred  C.  Sikes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearst’s  new  media  and  tech¬ 
nology  unit  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
as  quoted  by  the  Journal. 


“There’s  no  reason  why  a  local  publisher  couldn’t 
send  out  a  reporter  with  a  video  camera,”  he  said. 
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NEXPO’95 
GEORGIA  WORLD 
CONGRESS  CENTER 
ATLANTA 
JUNE  24-28 


NEXPO  ^95)  the  annual  technical  exposition  and  conference  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  is  always  an  impressive  show.  Executives  from  newspapers  of  all  sizes  gath¬ 
er  to  view  and  learn  about  the  latest  available  newspapier  equipment  and  technical  services 
from  around  the  world. 

THIS  Yt-AR.>  NEXPO  is  being  held  at  the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  in 
Atlanta.  The  theme  of  the  expxjsition  is  “Putting  The  Future  In  Focus.”  Your  challenge  is 
to  get  newspap)ers  to  focus  on  you  and  how  you  can  help  them  achieve  their  future  goals. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  three  special  NEXPO’95  issues  will  get  your 
messages  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time! 


POST¬ 
CONVENTION 
ISSUE 
JULY  1 


PLANNING 
ISSUE 
MAY  27 

Convention  attendees  use  this  to  plan 
their  stops  at  the  show.  It’s  packed 
with  a  listing  of  exhibitors,  highlights 
of  what  they  are  exhibiting  and  what’s 
new  in  the  industry. 

AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

MAY  12 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
MAY  16 


CONVENTION 
ISSUE 
JUNE.  24 

In  addition  to  our  readership  of 
83,000,  this  special  issue  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  show  in  Atlanta. 


AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  9 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  12 


Use  this  issue  to  remind  attendees  of 
what  they  saw;  reinforce  the  benefits 
of  your  equipment  and  services. 

AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  21 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  23 


A  PEACH  OF  A  DEAL!  1/2  PRICE 

When  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  27  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  24  Convention  Issue, 
you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  July  1  Post-convention  Issue  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 


AD  RATES 

Full  Page . 

.  $3,420 

2/3  Page . 

.  $2,670 

1/2  Page . 

.  $2,020 

1/3  Page . 

.  $1,440 

1/4  Page 

.  $1,195 

COLOR  RATES 

$425  for  each  color  p)er  page,  standard  colors. 
$200  extra  for  facing  page,  same  color. 
Matched  color  $575  p»er  page  per  extra  color. 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  cha^: 
One  page,  $4,670;  two-page  spread,  $8,6W 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate). 


THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT  TAKE  FULL  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST, 
MOST  SPECTACULAR  NEWSPAPER  TECH  SHOW  OF  THE  YEAR! 


ADVERTISE  IN  ALL  THREE...CALL,  FAX 
OR  MAIL  US  YOUR  ORDERS. 
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11  West  19l(i  Street,  New  Ibrk,  NY  10011-4234  212-675-4380 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Cartoon  world  has 
its  ups  and  downs 

Four  creators  talk  about  their  profession  in  an 
ASNE  panel  marking  the  centennial  of  comics 


by  Tony  Case 

“NON  SEQUITUR”  CREATOR  Wiley 
Miller  says  he  has  more  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  comics  section  than  he 
had  on  the  editorial  page. 

“I  didn’t  leave  editorial  cartooning; 
truly,  it  left  me,”  Miller  told  editors  at¬ 
tending  the  recent  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  conven¬ 
tion  in  Dallas. 

The  former  political  cartoonist  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  Press  Democrat;  and 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  &  Record 
lamented  that  this  brand  of  satire  often 
is  squelched  because  editors  fear  the 
wrath  of  readers  with  opposing  opin¬ 
ions. 

Miller,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  main¬ 
tained  that  “there  is  quite  a  crisis  going 
on  in  newspapers  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  editorial  cartooning  and  how 


they’re  being  reduced  to  gag  writers.” 

But,  the  artist  reassured  ASNE 
members,  airing  assorted  commentary 

—  even  that  which  is  controversial  — 
won’t  lead  to  the  end  of  news  careers, 
closures  of  papers,  or  the  demise  of  the 
republic.  “It’s  only  opinion,”  he  said. 

Miller  joined  other  cartoonists  on  a 
panel  —  ‘TOO  Years  of  Comics:  Is  Any¬ 
thing  Funny  Anymore?”  —  moderated 
by  “The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Keane  pointed  out  that  comics  reach 
200  million  people  daily,  making  their 
creators  the  best-read  writers  and 
artists  in  the  world. 

“That’s  75  billion  people  each  year 

—  almost  the  number  watching  the 
Simpson  trial,”  he  quipped. 

Noting  that  Republicans  in  the 
House  had  just  celebrated  tbe  swift 
passage  of  major  points  in  their  “Con¬ 
tract  with  America,”  and  that  comics 
will  turn  100  years  old  next  month. 


Keane  remarked,  “What’s  so  great 
about  100  days?” 

He  paid  homage  to  newspaper  leg¬ 
end  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who,  on  May  5, 
1895,  published  the  first  comic, 
“Hogan’s  Alley.”  Keane  described  the 
comic’s  Yellow  Kid  as  “a  very  short 
character  with  huge  ears,  who  talked 
funny  —  a  dead  ringer  for  Ross  Perot.” 

Keane  also  tipped  his  hat  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  boasting,  “We  creators  of 
comics  for  newspapers  are  proud  that 
we’re  the  last  frontier  of  wholesome, 
family  entertainment  in  America.” 

Cathy  Guisewite  of  “Cathy”  fame 
credited  Charles  Schulz,  who  draws 
“Peanuts”  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  with  paving  the  way  for  other 
comics,  and  thanked  the  editors  for 
supporting  her  own  strip,  which  chron¬ 
icles  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  career 
woman. 

“On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
comics,  1  know  1  speak  for  all  syndicat¬ 
ed  cartoonists  when  1  say  that  we  trea¬ 
sure  the  space  we  have  in  your  papers,” 
said  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate  cre¬ 
ator.  “In  our  own  way,  each  of  us  ago¬ 
nizes  over  how  to  fill  it  every  day.  We 
know  how  many  other  cartoonists  out 
there  want  it,  and  how  hard  other  syn¬ 
dicates  try  to  sell  it  to  you.  We  hope 
that  on  most  days,  we  deserve  to  keep 
it.” 

Guisewite  observed  that  in  the  19 
years  since  she  started  “Cathy,”  women 
have  needed  a  sense  of  humor  more 
than  ever. 


Bit  Keane 


Ray  Billingsley 


Cathy  Guisewite 


Wiley  Miller 
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In  1976,  a  number  of  young  females 
dreamed  of  being  housewives,  she  re¬ 
called. 

But,  today,  Guisewite  added,  the  av¬ 
erage  woman  aspires  to  be  “a  dynamic 
businessperson,  financial  wizard,  nur¬ 
turing  homemaker,  enlightened  and 
involved  parent,  environmental  ac¬ 
tivist,  physical  fitness  expert,  low-fat 
chef,  champion  of  human  rights,  allur¬ 
ing  and  responsible  partner,  communi¬ 
ty  activist  and  a  size  five,  all  at  once.” 

And  Guisewite’s  personal  ambition? 
“To  get  through  the  afternoon  without 
eating  a  pie,”  she  joked. 

The  cartoonist  said  if  she  had  it  to 
do  over,  she  wouldn’t  have  named  her 
comic  after  herself. 

“It’s  humiliating,  really,  to  know  that 
people  read  this  strip  and  assume  that 
they  are  reading  about  the  less-than- 
perfect  moments  in  my  own  life,”  she 
explained.  “Of  course,  it’s  even  more 
humiliating  when  they  are  reading 
about  the  less-than-perfect  moments 
in  my  own  life.” 

She  added,  “In  a  time  of  powerful, 
positive  role  models  for  women,  I  don’t 
necessarily  want  people  to  think  that  I 
balance  my  checkbook  by  switching 
banks  and  starting  all  over  every  six 
months.” 

Ray  Billingsley  called  the  success  of 
his  King-distributed  “Curtis”  strip  “a 
dream  come  true,”  although  he  isn’t 
wild  about  the  label  so  often  attributed 
to  him:  “the  most  widely  circulated 
black  cartoonist.” 

He  noted,  “No  one  says  Mr.  Keane  is 
a  white  artist  doing  a  white  strip.  No¬ 
body  says  Ms.  Guisewite  is  a  white 
woman  doing  a  white  woman’s  strip.  I 
never  intended  for  ‘Curtis’  to  be 
viewed  solely  as  a  black  strip;  ‘Curtis’  is 
a  humor  strip,  where  the  characters 
just  happen  to  be  black.” 

Billingsley  said  “Curtis”  is  more 
about  relationships  —  such  as  those 
between  family  members  and  between 
friends  —  than  about  race. 

Like  Guisewite,  he  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  to  editors  who  have  picked 
up  his  strip  since  its  debut  in  1988.  He 
offered  special  thanks  to  those  who 
have  stuck  by  him  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning. 

“Curtis”  appears  in  over  250  news¬ 
papers  worldwide,  but  Billingsley  says 
he  looks  forward  to  the  day  his  comic 
has  1,000  papers. 

“It’s  been  a  long  way  from  Wake  For¬ 
est,  North  Carolina,  where  I  came 
from,”  the  artist  related.  “But  I’m  not 
j  finished  yet.” 


Tarcus’  cartoon  is  | 
delivered  via  e-mail 

ONE  OF  UNIVERSAL  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  comics  is  being  delivered  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Newspapers  running  “Farcus”  can 
now  request  Macintosh  art  files  that 
will  be  sent  by  e-mail  at  no  extra 
charge,  according  to  Universal  vice 
president  and  editorial  director  Lee 
Salem. 

“We’re  testing  the  water  to  see  what 
kind  of  demand  there  is  for  electronic 
delivery  of  comic  art,”  he  said. 

The  idea  for  e-mail  delivery  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  “Farcus”  co-creator  David 
Waisglass,  who  for  years  had  worked 
with  computers  in  the  prepress  and 
graphic  design  business  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  syndicated  cartoonist. 

“This  will  probably  save  newspapers 
considerable  time  and  money  in  pre¬ 
press  handling,”  said  Waisglass,  who 
draws  the  comic  by  hand  but  uses  a 
computer  for  final  art  production. 
“These  are  the  same  high-resolution 
computer  files  I’ve  been  using  for  years 
to  create  film  negatives  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  but  now  we  can  send  them  direct¬ 
ly  to  newspapers,  using  e-mail.” 

The  cartoonist  reported  that  he  has 
also  established  a  World  Wide  Web  site 
to  allow  editors  and  the  public  to  pre¬ 
view  samples  of  “Farcus”  online.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Waisglass  will  be  featured  on 
CompuServe  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  will  be  including  his  e- 
mail  address  on  the  comic  to  encour¬ 
age  audience  feedback. 

Waisglass  collaborates  with  Gordon 
Coulthart  on  “Farcus,”  a  humor  panel 
that  focuses  on  the  workplace. 

Times  material  now 
on  retrieval  service 

FEATURES,  STORIES,  PHOTOS  and 
graphics  from  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  (NYTS)  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  (NYTNS)  are 
now  available  on  NewsCom,  an  inter¬ 
national  electronic  bulletin-board  re¬ 
trieval  service  based  in  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Material  can  be  downloaded  with  ei¬ 
ther  a  Macintosh  or  Windows  plat¬ 
form. 

Among  the  NYTS  columns  available 
are  those  by  Microsoft  head  Bill  Gates, 
former  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev,  MTV  reporter  Tabitha  Soren, 


journalist/author  Carlos  Fuentes,  and 
Denver  radio  host  Ken  Hamblin. 

NewsCom  users  can  also  access 
“Way  to  Go!”  travel  stories,  “Page  Up” 
lifestyle  and  entertainment  pieces, 
magazine  articles,  and  material  from 
various  newspapers  that  contribute  to 
NYTNS. 

Graphics  include  an  archive  of  more 
than  3,000  maps,  charts  and  logos. 

VNN  signs  deal  for 
more  radio  material 

VOICE  NEWS  NETWORK  (VNN), 
the  audiotex  syndication  arm  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services,  has  signed  an 
agreement  to  get  more  content  from 
ABC  News  Radio. 

Since  early  1994,  VNN  has  used 
ABC  as  its  source  for  sound  bites  from 
major  news  events,  including  speeches, 
hearings  and  press  conferences.  Now, 
VNN  will  have  access  to  additional 
content,  such  as  sports  material  and  re¬ 
ports  from  ABC  correspondents,  for 
incorporation  into  its  audiotex  broad¬ 
casts. 


We  polled  prominent 
Americans  to  discover  who  they 
would  like  to  see  in  Copley’s 
Editorial  Cartoon  Package... 


The  choice  was  clear. 
And  we  think  your 
readers  will  agree! 
Get  Gary  Markstein 
of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal-Sentinel  with 
seven  of  America’s 
top  cartoonists 
daily,  weekly 
or  monthly. 

Your  readers 
will  thank 
you! 


COPLEY 

news  service 

Can  ton-free  (800)  238-6196  today  for  a  free  sample. 
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Columnist  takes  freelance 
path  to  many  op^ed  pages 

Mark  PoiveWs  commentary  pieces  have  run  in 
more  than  100  papers  during  the  past  six  years 


by  David  As  tor 

MARK  POWELL  ISN’T  syndicated, 
but  he  appears  in  more  newspapers 
than  many  columnists  who  are. 

Powell,  31,  has  achieved  this  status 
hy  freelancing  op-ed  columns  to  papers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Since  starting  in  1989,  the 
mostly  conservative  commentator  has 
been  published  by  more  than  100 
dailies. 

The  secret  to  his  success?  Obviously, 
many  newspapers  like  Powell’s  writing, 
hut  there’s  also  a  lot  of  hard  work  in¬ 
volved. 

“You  have  to  keep  slogging,”  said  the 
Seattle  resident,  who  frequently  spends 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  researching 
and  writing  his  columns,  mailing  them 
out,  and  making  follow-up  phone  calls. 

Powell,  who  analyzes  national  and 
international  news  events  and  issues, 
sends  each  of  his  op-ed  pieces  to  about 
20  papers,  on  average.  Columns  cover¬ 
ing  topics  of  widespread  interest  might 
he  submitted  to  as  many  as  50  papers, 
while  other  columns  go  to  just  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  dailies.  For  instance,  a  Powell 
piece  on  Norway  was  mailed  only  to 
papers  in  areas  with  a  significant  Nor- 
wegian-American  population. 

Other  reasons  for  his  success?  Pow¬ 
ell  noted  that  he  limits  his  columns  to 
750  words,  personalizes  each  cover  let¬ 
ter  with  the  editor’s  name,  keeps  a  de¬ 
tailed  status  hoard  on  how  his  submis¬ 
sions  are  doing,  and  tries  to  use  800 
numbers  to  save  money  when  making 
follow-up  calls. 

Saving  money  is  essential,  because 
most  newspapers  pay  no  more  than 
$50  or  $100  for  an  op-ed  piece.  A  se¬ 
lect  few  might  go  as  high  as  $200, 
while  others  offer  nothing  at  all. 

“Small,  obscure  magazines  generally 
pay  more  than  newspapers  do,”  re¬ 
marked  the  freelance  columnist. 

But  Powell  loves  writing  for  news¬ 


Mark  Powell 


papers,  and  he  reports  that  most  of 
them  treat  him  well.  There  are  always 
exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  daily  that  repeatedly  promised  to 
publish  two  of  his  columns  and  then 
wouldn’t  pay  a  small  kill  fee  when  the 
accepted  pieces  never  ran. 

Then,  there  are  the  odd  happenings. 
Powell  once  mailed  a  column  to  a 
Canadian  paper,  only  to  have  the  en¬ 
velope  come  hack  more  than  a  month 
later  —  postmarked  “Vietnam”! 

Powell  has  no  immediate  plans  to  try 
selling  columns  in  Asia,  hut  does  in¬ 
tend  to  query  English-language  papers 
in  such  places  as  Great  Britain  and 
Australia. 

The  writer  is  certainly  well  traveled 
in  North  America,  having  visited  all 
50  states  and  various  Canadian 
provinces.  He  was  born  in  Michigan, 
grew  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  spent 
time  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  before 
moving  to  the  Northwest. 

Powell  —  based  at  2721  Fourth  Ave., 


^(^408,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121  —  has  a  ca¬ 
reer  history  that  includes  stints  as  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force,  an  editor  at 
a  foreign  policy  journal,  and  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers.  He  also  does  freelance  articles 
for  publications  such  as  the  Boston 
Globe. 

His  goal  is  to  work  full  time  for  a 
daily  paper,  preferably  as  a  columnist 
or  editorial  writer.  He  also  would  con¬ 
sider  syndication  again. 

Powell  was  under  contract  to  a  syn¬ 
dicate  for  several  months  in  1993  and 
1994,  but  the  money  he  made  did  not 
approach  what  he  has  earned  on  his 
own. 

His  freelance  column  clients  have 
included  the  Arizona  Republic,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Denver  Post, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Detroit 
News,  Houston  Chronicle,  the  now-de- 
funct  Houston  Post,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune. 

Others  have  included  Newsday,  the 
Orange  County  Register,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Pittshuigh  Post-Gazette,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Sacramento  Bee,  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle  Times,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
USA  Today  and  Washington  Times. 

Powell’s  Canadian  clients  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Calgary  Herald,  Ottawa 
Citizen,  Toronto  Star  and  Vancouver 
Sun. 

Financial  columnist 
begins  new  feature 

JAY  GOLDINGER  IS  starting  a  third 
syndicated  column. 

The  writer  of  the  “Moneywatch”  and 
“Nuggets”  finance  features  is  now  also 
doing  a  Q&.A  column  on  relationships 
called  “Dear  Jay.” 

Goldinger,  who  has  gone  through 
divorce  proceedings  and  a  child  cus¬ 
tody  battle,  said  he  shares  his  “hard- 
won  wisdom”  with  readers. 

“Dear  Jay”  clients  include  the 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Star-Beacon  and 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

Goldinger  is  based  at  Capital  In¬ 
sight,  P.O.  Box  4092,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  90213. 
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Redesign  at  the 
Chicago  Sun^Times 


AFTER  MORE  THAN  a  year  of  intro¬ 
ducing  incremental  changes  in  its  look, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  un¬ 
veiled  a  sweeping  redesign. 

“We  wanted  to  clean  it  up,”  editor 
and  executive  vice  president  Dennis 
Britton  said.  “We  were  looking  to  see 
how  you  can  make  it  more  attractive. . . 
and  easier  for  the  reader  to  handle.  The 
headline  type,  for  example,  is  far  easier 
to  read.” 

In  some  ways,  the  redesign  takes  a 
back-to-the-future  approach.  It  revives, 
for  instance,  the  labeling  of  news  pages 
that  characterized  the  paper  in  the  early 
1980s  —  before  it  began  a  series  of 
ownership  changes  that  started  with 
Rupert  Murdoch  and  brought  Conrad 
Black’s  American  Publishing  Co.  in  last 
year. 

Besides  adding  extensive  labeling, 
the  paper  introduced  a  full-page  index 
and  news  digest  on  Page  2.  The  page 
also  includes  previews  of  opinions  from 
the  day’s  columnists. 

Gossip  columnist  Michael  Sneed  was 
moved  from  her  Page  2  perch  to  Page  4. 
She  shares  the  page  with  a  new  daily 
feature,  “Quick  Takes,”  a  series  of  off¬ 
beat  news  items  compiled  by  staff  writer 
Zay  Smith. 

Britton  said  the  redesign  is  largely 
the  work  of  Rick  Jaffe,  the  paper’s 
deputy  managing  editor  for  sports, 
graphics  and  photos. 

“He’s  one  of  the  real  design  geniuses 
in  American  journalism,”  editor  Britton 
said. 

The  paper  introduced  a  new  typeface 
that  is  the  same  size  as  the  previous 
typeface,  “but  looks  smaller,”  Britton 
said. 

“It’s  the  same  size  . . .  but  condensed,” 
he  added. 

“We’re  actively  looking  at  ways  to 
bump  it  up.  The  problem  is,  if  you 
bump  it  up  a  point,  you  face  horren¬ 
dous  consequences  in  terms  of 
newsprint.” 

Some  readers,  too,  have  noticed  a 
tendency  for  the  new  typeface  —  which 
is  printed  on  the  paper’s  aging  letter- 
press  presses  —  to  “fill”  with  ink  on 
some  days. 

“There  have  been  production  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  real  joy  of  having  Ameri¬ 


can  Publishing  as  owners  is  that  we  are 
going  to  get  new  equipment  sooner 
rather  than  later,”  Britton  said.  “In  the 
next  couple  of  years,  we  will  have  new 
presses.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


N,Y.  Times  ads 
searchable  on  AOL 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  put  its 
Sunday  automotive,  help  wanted,  and 
real  estate  classified  ads  into  a  search¬ 
able  database  on  America  Online. 

The  classified  ad  service  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  NYT  New  Media  unit  of 
the  New  York  Times  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Group  and  the  Times’  advertising 
department. 


Rob  Rogers 

Winner,  1995'National 
Headliner  Award  eor 
Editorial  Cartoons 


“A  cartoonist's  tricks  of  the  trade  —  exaggeration,  juxtaposition, 
wordplay  and  draftsmanship  —  are  used  by  Rogers  with  a 
special,  unexpected  twist.  His  drawings  are  funny  and  his  sense 
of  the  absurd  is  exquisite."  —  from  the  Judges  Comments 
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OUT  there  who 
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Rob  Rogers  produces  four  editorial  cartoons  each  week  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate.  To  sample  his  provocative  work  for  your 
editorial  pages,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816. 


UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


A  DIVISION  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Alliance 

Continued  from  page  10 

Brumback  also  linked  NCN  to 
NAA,  saying  the  NAA-sponsored  ad 
sales  organization  Newspaper  National 
Network  had  an  “inside  track”  to  rep¬ 
resent  NCN’s  ad  sales.  (See  related 
story  on  page  10.) 

Asked  if  he  planned  to  join  NCN, 
Daniels  said  he  couldn’t  decide  until  he 
found  out  what  would  be  available  and 
how  much  it  would  cost. 

“They’ve  raised  more  questions  than 
they’ve  answered,”  he  said. 

Winter  said  NCN  planned  to  put  an 
affiliate  deal  on  the  table  within  45 
days  and  begin  hiring  a  staff  of  10 
within  three  to  six  months. 

He  said  membership  fees  would 
probably  be  tied  to  circulation,  and  ad 
rates  would  be  based  on  rates  at  affili¬ 
ate  services. 

In  the  future.  Winter  said,  NCN  en¬ 
visions  handling  information  archives, 
classified  advertising  and  e-mail,  and  it 
expects  “to  be  a  player  in  the  battle 
over  who  owns  the  electronic  mailbox.” 

Advertisers 

Continued  from  page  14 

per  products  like  TMC  [total  market 
coverage],”  he  said. 

Schultz  disagreed,  saying,  “Basically, 

I  think  that’s  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  In  the 
real  world,  that’s  not  happening.” 

Schultz  maintained  that  the  large 
inflows  of  ad  dollars  to  television  indi¬ 
cate  that  marketers,  as  a  whole,  aren’t 
preparing  for  a  more  highly  targeted 
marketplace. 

The  panel  addressed  the  topic  of 
cost-per-thousand  (CPM)  pricing, 
touted  by  many  advertisers  as  a  partial 
solution  to  newspapers’  loss  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising. 

“We  don’t  care  about  mass  circula¬ 
tion,”  Miller  said.  “I  have  yet  to  find  a 
merchant  at  Bloomingdale’s  who  has 
asked  me  the  circulation  of  any  of  your 
newspapers.  What  we  care  about  is  re¬ 
lationships  with  our  customers.” 

Research  by  Bloomingdale’s  indi¬ 
cates  that  20%  of  the  store’s  customers 
drive  84%  of  all  business. 

“Why  would  we  not  focus  most  of 
our  money  and  resources  on  getting 
more  spending  and  more  market  share 
from  that  customer,  by  simply  meeting 
his  needs  or  her  needs  when  they’re  in 
the  store?”  Miller  asked. 

CPM  pricing  in  itself  won’t  affect 


national  ad  decisions,  unless  there  is  a 
significant  effect  on  the  overall  cost  of 
advertising  in  newspapers.  Miller 
added. 

Bloomingdale’s,  with  15  stores  in 
eight  markets,  must  pay  a  total  of 
$122,000  to  put  full-page  ads  in  all  its 
markets.  On  Sunday,  that  figure  jumps 
to  $170,000. 

“I’m  not  talking  about  CPM,”  Miller 
said.  “Nobody  cares  about  CPM.  They 
care  about  net  budget,  and  when  they 
have  to  spend  $122,000  or  $170,000,  vs. 
$15,000,  for  a  catalog  page,  there’s  no 
choice  to  make.  There’s  simply  not 
enough  money  to  advertise  for  all  of 
our  markets  .  .  .  unless  the  newspapers 
can  make  it  affordable  through  pricing 
and  packaging.” 

Butkovich  agreed,  saying,  “The  one 
thing  I’m  not  looking  for  is  brand  loy¬ 
alty;  the  second  thing  I’m  not  looking 
for  is  customer  service;  the  third  thing 
I’m  not  looking  for  is  CPM. 

“The  one  thing  I  am  looking  for  is 
target  marketing,”  he  said,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  “probably  the  most  untar¬ 
geted  vehicle  of  all.” 

Even  if  Butkovich  were  charged  a 
CPM  rate  in  newspapers,  he  added,  he 
would  “probably  go  spend  the  savings 
on  television.” 

Despite  their  often  pointed  criti¬ 
cism,  the  panel  members  did  offer 
some  suggestions  that  could  help  news¬ 
papers  win  more  national  ad  dollars. 

Miller  described  the  “up-against” 
strategy. 

Retailers  tend  to  use  the  same  types 
of  media  plans  year  after  year,  she  said, 
partially  because  they’re  risk-averse. 

“Breaking  a  retailer’s  habit  is  the 
first  challenge  for  any  media,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miller.  “If  you  do  something  dif¬ 
ferent  and  it  works,  you  become  the 
‘up-against.’” 

Miller  suggested  that  newspapers 
can  combat  this  by  allowing  retailers  to 
“test  things  free.  If  they  work,  the 
newspaper  gets  the  business  next  year.” 

Newspapers  should  also  offer  “pro¬ 
motions,  promotions,  promotions,”  to 
help  drive  store  traffic. 

“It  starts  with  me,”  Miller  said.  “It 
doesn’t  start  with,  ‘Oh,  my  God  —  I’m 
breaking  my  rate.’” 

Gasparro  urged  newspapers  to  make 
a  better  effort  to  understand  the  super¬ 
market  industry. 

“We  are  quite  complex,”  he  said, 
“and  I  truly  don’t  believe  that  many 
newspapers  understand  what  our  needs 
are.” 

Butkovich  said  newspapers  could 


help  him  by  sponsoring  focus  groups 
with  readers,  to  help  identify  his  po¬ 
tential  audience  and  customers. 

Almost  all  the  panelists  mentioned 
advertising  rates,  noting  the  disparity 
between  national  and  local  rates  and 
the  difficulty  of  coordinating  added- 
value  programs  and  promotions  in 
many  markets. 


MEMBERS  OF  SEVEN  unions  have 
been  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  tentative 
contract  agreement  with  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

The  pact  includes  wage  increases  to¬ 
taling  $70  a  week  over  its  three-year  du¬ 
ration,  according  to  Joe  Frederickson, 
marketing  director  of  the  paper.  He  said 
the  agreement  would  be  retroactive  to 
March  22. 

“I’m  pleased  with  the  outcome,”  said 
Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  president  Jack 
Baessler.  “It  provides  for  wage  increases 
that  fall  within  the  current  pattern  in 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

Top  scale  for  reporters  would  increase 
to  $935  a  week. 

“It’s  a  fair  agreement,”  said  Jim  Gre¬ 
gory,  president  of  the  Toledo  Council  of 
Newspaper  Unions. 

The  Blade’s  three-year  contract  with 
the  unions  expired  March  21.  The  sev¬ 
en  unions  represent  a  total  of  694  em¬ 
ployees.  The  guild,  the  largest  of  the 
unions,  represents  365  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  other  news,  advertising 
and  circulation  employees. 

The  two  sides  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  on  noneconomic  issues  last 
month.  The  unions  negotiate  separate¬ 
ly  on  noneconomic  issues  but  bargain 
jointly  on  economic  matters  through 
the  council  of  unions.  —  AP 


RUPERT  MURDOCH  HAS  a  solution 
to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  campaign  tele¬ 
vision  commercials:  giving  political 
candidates  free  air  time. 

The  editor  in  chief  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  chief  executive  of  Fox  Inc. 
made  the  suggestion  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters 
(NAB)  Convention  in  Las  Vegas. 

While  politicians  of  all  stripes  praised 
Murdoch’s  idea  as  “selfless”  and  a  “ter¬ 
rific  idea,”  a  spokeswoman  for  the  NAB 
reportedly  rejected  the  offer. 


Toledo  paper, 
unions  in  pact 


Free  air  time 
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sure  how  I’m  going  to  deal  with  that,” 
he  said. 

Another  reporter  quit  her  job  at  a 
Maine  newspaper  because  of  emotional 
stress  —  not  because  she  couldn’t  take 
it,  but  because  she  didn’t  want  to. 

The  catalyst  was  a  murder/suicide  she 
was  assigned  to  cover.  A  24'year'old 
man  stabbed  his  22-month'old  daugh¬ 
ter  11  times  with  a  knife,  set  his  furni¬ 
ture  on  fire  with  a  lighter,  and  stabbed 
himself  in  the  chest. 

Emily  Caldwell,  who  now  works  for 
University  News  Service,  was  assigned 
to  find  the  baby’s  mother  that  day.  All 
she  knew  was  that  the  woman  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  her  mother  in  Lebanon, 
Maine. 

She  drove  around  aimlessly  until  a 
local  restaurant  owner  told  her  where 
the  two  were.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
home,  the  baby’s  grandmother  met 
Caldwell  in  the  driveway,  thinking 
Caldwell  was  lost.  When  she  discovered 
her  visitor  was  a  reporter,  the  woman 
told  her  neither  she  nor  her  daughter 
wanted  to  talk. 

All  she  would  say  was,  “We  all  loved 
that  baby  so  much.”  She  then  started  to 
cry.  Caldwell  cried  along  with  her. 

“I  knew  I  never  wanted  to  do  that 
kind  of  story  again,”  she  said. 

It  was  almost  a  year  before  Caldwell 
left  her  job  to  attend  graduate  school  at 
Ohio  University.  Even  after  she  had  left 
school,  she  still  grappled  with  her  emo¬ 
tions  over  the  murder  and  the  ethics  of 
confronting  a  victim’s  family. 

Caldwell  turned  her  struggle  into  a 
magazine  article  about  being  a  reporter 
and  a  person  at  the  same  time  (E&P, 
Dec.  11,  1993).  “Writing  that  column 
was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did,”  she  said. 

The  real  world 

Tortora,  Pound  and  Caldwell  all  had 
to  deal  with  their  emotional  stress  on 
their  own.  However,  large  newspapers 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune  have  em¬ 
ployee-assistance  programs  that  provide 
counseling  for  reporters. 

The  programs  are  free  and  may  be  in- 
house  or  by  contract  with  an  outside 
firm.  But  what  about  small-town  re¬ 
porters  who  must  also  cover  accidents, 
murders,  rapes  and  even  executions? 

Jennifer  Lightsey,  the  criminal  justice 
reporter  for  the  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item 
who  covered  the  most  recent  state  exe¬ 
cution,  says  she  has  learned  to  distance 


herself  from  emotional  stories. 

“You  have  to  stop  looking  at  things  as 
you  do  in  your  regular  life,”  she  said. 

The  first  time  she  covered  an  execu¬ 
tion,  she  knew  what  to  anticipate  be¬ 
cause  other  reporters  had  prepared  her 
for  the  event. 

“I  was  kind  of  underwhelmed,”  she 
admitted.  “I  think  it  should  be  a  little 
harder  than  it  is  at  times.” 

A.j.  Wolfe,  a  photographer  for  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News,  related,  “The 
longer  you’re  in  this  business,  the  more 
used  to  dealing  with  [emotional]  situa¬ 
tions  you  become.” 

Wolfe  says  some  accidents  he  covers 
are  so  bad  he  just  sits  and  shakes  after¬ 
ward. 

But,  he  added,  “It’s  important  to  re¬ 
member  what  your  job  is.  Sometimes, 
it’s  going  to  be  really  tough,  but  that’s 
going  to  make  your  work  more  power¬ 
ful.” 

It’s  also  vital  to  document  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  society,  says 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photographer 
John  Kaplan. 

“A  photograph  of  an  accident  scene 
might  have  a  lot  of  social  relevance,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  the  picture  might 
show  how  people  are  willing  to  help 
others  or  could  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
what  happens  when  people  drink  and 
drive. 

“It’s  important  to  put  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  the  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  camera  or  the  note  pad,”  Kaplan 
said.  “Treat  people  compassionately,  but 
don’t  back  away.” 

Reporters  and  photographers  should 
deal  with  their  emotions  later,  though. 
He  says  those  who  internalize  all  their 
feelings  become  jaded  and  cynical. 

“It’s  important  to  be  in  touch  with 
your  feelings,”  he  said.  “But,  remember, 
the  difficult  and  sensitive  decision 
about  whether  to  publish  a  photograph 
needs  to  be  made  back  at  the  office.” 

Much  of  the  stress  reporters  feel 
stems  from  the  time  and  space  con¬ 
straints  of  writing  for  a  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hugh  Culbertson,  who  has 


been  a  journalism  professor  at  Ohio 
University  for  over  28  years. 

Culbertson  mentions  journalist 
David  Halberstam  as  an  example. 

Halberstam,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
left  newspapers  to  write  longer  maga¬ 
zine  pieces.  In  recent  years,  he’s  written 
books  as  well. 

“The  more  you  learn  about  some¬ 
thing,  the  more  you  realize  you  need  to 
find  out,”  he  observed. 

I  am  still  learning. 

My  own  world 

I’m  not  ashamed  anymore  that  the 
trial  made  me  cry.  I  was  unprepared  to 
listen  to  a  child  talk  about  how  her  life 
was  destroyed. 

And  even  though  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty  of  forcible  rape  and  given 
nearly  the  maximum  sentence,  I  was 
frustrated  that  all  I  could  do  was  write  a 
nonemotional  account  of  what  went  on 
in  the  courtroom. 


I  even  wrote  a  feature  about  sexual 
assault  for  the  Post.  But  it  didn’t  feel 
like  enough.  There  had  to  be  something 
more  I  could  do  to  end  the  horror  of 
rape. 

“You’re  already  doing  it,”  I  was  told 
by  a  sexual-assault  survivors’  advocate. 
“You  reach  so  many  more  people 
through  writing  than  by  working  with 
survivors  one-on-one.” 

Her  words  reminded  me  of  why  I  had 
chosen  a  journalism  career.  I  wanted  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  silent  victims,  to  put 
a  spotlight  on  the  terrors  that  plague 
even  the  smallest  towns. 

As  difficult  as  it  was  to  do,  I’m  glad  I 
covered  that  trial.  It  taught  me  things 
about  myself,  and  about  journalism, 
that  I  never  would  have  known  other¬ 
wise.  I  know  what  to  expect  from  trials 
now.  I  know  I  can  wait  until  I  get  home 
to  be  upset.  I  know  I  could  make  it  in 
the  real  world  on  any  big-time  newspa¬ 
per. 

1  also  know  that  journalism  and  emo¬ 
tions  do  mix.  Objectivity  is  a  tone  of 
voice,  not  a  state  of  mind. 


This  was  the  first  trial  1  had  ever  covered  for  my 
college  newspaper.  If  a  rape  trial  in  a  town  as  small 
as  Athens  caused  me  to  crumble,  how  would  I  ever 
be  able  to  work  for  a  real  paper?  1  didn’t  think 
emotions  and  journalism  could  possibly  mix. 
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(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negatiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  S^ton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Bamett-South-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Most  clear  writing  is  a  sign  that  there  is 
no  exploration  going  on.  Clear  prose 
indicates  an  absence  of  thought. 

Marshall  Mcluhan 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Cansuiting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultatians 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


HEALTH.  SPORTS/FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-831 1 . 


The  joys  of  martyrdom  are  considerably 
overrated. 

Daniel  Schorr 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


LOSING  READERS? 

Target  A  Generation.  SYNDICATE  X 
offers  weekly  columns  on  the  internet, 
finance,  sports,  GLB,  film,  music, 
commentary.  (800)  944-6758. 


WEEKLY  COLUMN 


♦  ♦♦  BIG  PROFITS  ♦♦  ♦ 

Biggest  payment  for  voice  personals. 
Best  program.  We  do  all  the  work, 
you  cosh  the  checks.  We  pay  on 
gross-not  net.  Coll  for  FREE  booklet, 
references.  814-234-9601  x400 
Perfect  Date  is  a  service  of  MWX, 
a  subsidiary  of  Accu-Weather,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  Fox  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT -Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisal 

Brokerage  .  . 

o  Appraisal  for 

estate,  tax,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 

^  /  BOLITHO^CRIBB  stock,  assets 
&  Associates 
1^  Established  1923 

John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CT.  Dominant  shopper/only  TMC  in 
growth  market.  AFCP  best  free  paper  in 
USA.  Private  carriers,  with  or  without 
pressrcxxn.  (203)  274-0808  p.m. 


FLORIDA:  East  coast  major  shopper, 
$500,000.  Also  two  small  weeklies, 
shopper,  $750,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc  ,  Inc,  (813)971-2061. 

WESTERN  MONTANA  official  weekly 
in  state's  richest  county.  $130,000 
Gross.  Profitable.  Terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  ore  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
dawn  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  In  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OWNER-OPERATOR  seeks  county  seat. 
Paid  Weekly  or  Small  Group  In  South- 
eost.  Large  Down  Payment  or  All  Cash. 
Prefer  NC,  SC  or  VA.  Must  Act  Quickly. 
Reply  to  Box  07328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Collecting  books  is  like  collecting  other 
peoples  minds,  like  having  perxle  on  the 
sherves-only,  you  can  just  put  them  away 
when  you  want  to. 

John  Prizeman 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SEEKING  a  newspaper  acquisition  in 
rtie  Midwest.  An  investor  will  pay  up  to 
seven  Figures  for  an  established  pub¬ 
lication  with  circulation  of  5,000  or 
over.  Reply  in  complete  confidence  to 
publisher-owner-operator.  Box  07358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  grovirth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

It  pays  to  be  ignorant,  hr  when  you're 
smart  you  already  know  it  can't  be  done. 

Jeno  F.  Paulucci 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper 
indiistiy's  meeting 
place.  Q 
(212)  6754380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcal  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LEKTRO  paper  clamp  truck  with  forks 
and  charger,  model  #20-20,  2,000  lb. 
capacity.  Good  condition.  Batteries  and 
motor  8  months  old.  $8,000.00.  Call 
Mary  Ann  at  (41 9)  947-9221 . 

MAILROOM 

ICORE  IN-UNE  SCALES  MODEL  2974 
BILL  KANIPE,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267. 

KANSA  320  low  use  $18k,  '72  Muller 
X3V/DSS  7pox  w/  new  1 529  cvr  feed, 
4th  knife  &  Radionics  totalizer,  $60k, 
principles  (203)  575-0233. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE-  1 984  Goss  SSC  folder  - 
cross-perf  w/new  ring  &  pinion  - 
rebuilt  1  / 4  fold  w/in  last  2  years. 
Contact  Box  07363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It's  better  to  be  looked  over  than 
overlooked. 

Mae  West 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JF1  folder) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  *105"  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 
V/E  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4'  6  or  8  unit 
press,  4  splicers,  ribbon  deck,  and  JF- 
25  folder. 

HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4'  12  unit  press 
with  3  splicers  and  3  JF-25  folders. 

GRAFICA  WORLDWIDE,  INC 
(914)  761-6360  Fax  (914)  761-0597 


FOR  SALE 

7  Hoe  Color  Convertible  Presses. 

Each  Press  Consists  Of: 

•  8  Units 

•  23  9/16'  Cut-Off 

•  4-Color  Humps 

•  8  -  40'  RTP's 

Web  Numbers:  3077,  3078,  3089, 
3115,3164,  3247,  3259. 

Available  as  complete  presses  or  parts. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
Bill  Moore  at  (21 6)  999-6643. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels, 
Y-columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions, 
auto-pasters.  For  8-unit  press. 
C.ALLEMAN  (505)294-0450 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-VYIDTH 

7  Goss  Urbanite  units,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4'. 

8-unit  Goss  CommuniN  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4'. 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former. 

6-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former.  22  3/4'  cut-off. 

6-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
and  upper  former. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

4-unit  Goss  Community,  22  3/4'  - 
available  immediately. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1  /2'  cut¬ 
off 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42' 
RTP's  -  22  3/4"  (never  installed). 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-slyle)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4"  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


GOSS  METRO  5-unit,  22-3/4",  1  full,  2 
half  color  decks,  2:1  double  folder. 
Peripheral  mailroom  and  plateroom 
equipment.  Available  July/ August  '95. 
Call  NewsTech  at  (305)  688-1407  for 
details. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  Suburban  1000  unused  since 
reman'ed,  4  units,  folder,  stainless  cyls, 
micrometries,  spares,  $125k,  principles 
only  (203)  575-0233. 


MARATHON  ENTERPRISES,  FAQORY 
ALTERNATIVE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

1 985  AHas  Pneumatic  1 0  Units 
2  Quads,  2  Folders  &  Rollstonds 

1  -  1 984  Web  Leader  Quadracolor 

2  -  1 984  Web  Leader  4  Unit  Presses 

1  -  Web  Leader  Folder  with  Cross  Perf. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  ATLAS  & 

WEB  LEADER  EQUIPMENT 
FAQORY  TRAINED, 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
PHONE:  (206)  863-9198 
Fax  (206)  863-6294 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


USED  OR  RECONDITIONED 
newspaper  vending  machines 
Call  Tom  Godfrey  (31 4)  991  -3693 


Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low  contract 
rates. 

CaU  (212)  675-4380 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

MEDIA  PRODUQION  INC 
a  Nevada  Corporation  1 985 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 

(702)  873-3936 

ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 

/  have  done  what  1  could  in  lik,  and  if  1 
could  not  do  better,  1  did  not  deserve  it. 

In  vain  1  have  tried  to  step  beyond  what 
bound  me. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  soles  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


GRAND  OPENING 
NEW  TELEMARKETING  CENTER 
Conversions 
New  Starts 
Stop  Savers 
Verification 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING,  INC 
NATIONWIDE  (904)  886-4370 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (61 6)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEA4ARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


The  idea  is  to  die  young  as  late  as 
possible. 

Ashley  Montagu 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financiol 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Richard  E.  Burr 
(800)  554-3091. 


NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)623-2210 
Fax  (910)368-2222 


WASTE  REDUOON  THROUGH 
CREW/MANAGEMENT  TRAINING. 
FAX  TODAY  (708)  485-1019 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  Saint  Mary-of-The- 
Woods  College,  a  Catholic  liberal  arts 
college  for  women  offers  tenure-track 
position  beginning  August,  1995. 
Teach  in  both  classroom  and  distance 
learning  formats;  courses  include  report¬ 
ing,  editing  and  layout,  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  feature  writing  and  public 
affairs  reporting.  May  also  include 
media  history  and  low.  Familiarity  with 
QuarkXPress  preferred.  Advisor  for 
award-winning  general  news-feature 
magazine.  MA  required,  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Rank  and  sala^  dependent  on 
qualifications  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  letter  of  application,  current 
vita,  copies  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  transcripts  and  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  to: 

Janice  Dukes,  Chair 
Department  of  English, 
Journalism  and  Languages 
Saint  Mary-of-The  Woods  College 
Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  IN  47876 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  May 
22  and  continue  until  position  is  filled. 
AA/EOE  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENERGETIC,  hands  on  general  man¬ 
ager/marketing  manager  needed  for 
competitive  community  newspapers. 
Looking  for  individual  who  can 
organize,  train,  motivate  and  actively 
participate  in  sales  operation.  You  must 
have  a  proven  sales  track  record  and 
able  to  excel  in  competitive 
marketplace.  Competitive  compensation 
package,  excellent  benefits  and 
opportunity  to  join  fastest  growing  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
07341 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Increase  Sales  economically,  cutting  cost 
per  order  while  increasing  sales.  Strategy 
on  street  sales  including  reducing  returns. 
Albert  E.  Von  Entress  (708)  71 7-5554. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBLJTION  OF  YCXJR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  UPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  fcx  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


It's  a  Cbssified  Secret- We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  oodressea  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advising  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  me  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  v«int  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  ansvrering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


THE  SORT  OF  PERSON  we're  looking 
for  as  the  next  publisher  of  El  Nuevo 
Herald: 

Loves  newspapering.  Knowledgeable 
about  newspapers  and  the  industry. 
Cares  intensely  about  good  journalism 
and  is  eager  to  build  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  and  help  people  grow  to  make 
sure  th  ose  standards  are  met. 
Passionate  about  getting  the  facts 


and  without  the  newspaper.  Believes  in 
building  a  team.  Strong  communicator 
with  the  staff.  Sense  of  strategic  vision. 
A  leader  in  the  evolution  or  first-rate 
journalism  and  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Forms  alliances  and  mutual 
understandings  with  other  areas  of  the 
newspaper.  Nurtures  El  Nuevo  Herald's 
identity  separate  from  The  Miami 
Herald.  Speaks,  reads  and  writes 
Spanish  and  English  superbly.  Strong 
knowledge  of  varied  Hispanic  cultures. 
Sets  an  example  of  tolerance  and 
respect  for  different  people.  Represents 
the  paper  superbly  within  the  building, 
in  the  community,  in  the  industry. 
Strong-minded,  but  always  willing  to 
listen  and  to  learn. 

If  interested,  please  write: 

David  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Publisher  and  Chairman 
The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  FL  33132 

It  is  arrogance  to  expect  that  life  will 
always  be  music. ..Harmony,  like  a 
following  breeze  at  sea,  is  the  exception. 
In  a  world  where  most  things  wind  up 
broken  or  lost,  our  lot  is  to  lack  and  tune. 

Harvey  Oxenhom 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WEEKUES  PUBUSHER 

The  Cbrion-Ledger  is  looking  lor  an  out¬ 
standing  candidate  to  manage  the 
operations  of  its  weekly  newspaper,  com¬ 
mercial  print  plant  and  the  development 
of  new  revenue  opportunities. 

The  candidate  should  have  excellent 
interpersonal  skills,  be  comfortable  with 
a  changing  newspaper  environment 
and  possess  a  willingness  to  work  with 
all  newspaper  departments. 

Send  salary  history  and  resume  to: 

Duane  McCallister 
THE  CLARION-LEDGER 
P.O.  Box  40 
Jackson,  MS  39205 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
Thomson  newspaper  in  Bluefield,  WV, 
awaits  a  proven  leader  who  can  deliver 
sales,  service  and  a  winning  attitude  in 
a  high  pressure  sales  environment.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  a  strong 
sales  and  marketing  background,  expe¬ 
rience  in  new  product  development, 
and  a  tireless  work  ethic.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Bluefield  Daily 
Telegraph,  P.O.  Box  1599,  Bluefield, 
WV  24701 . 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE:  Sell  business 
sponsors  on  newspaper  religious  pages 
for  50  year  old  company,  largest  in 
field.  Emphasis  on  newspaper  account 
management  and  telephone  sales.  Ideal 
for  self-starter  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  Established  customers. 
Immediate  opening.  Plan  work  schedule 
with  strong  support  from  home  office. 
(800)  293-4709  or  write  to  1807 
Emmet,  Charlottesville,  VA  22901 . 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

This  daily,  TMC,  and  2  twice-weekly 
group  of  newspapers  in  a  tourist  area 
of  North  California  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  advertising  person  to 
takeover  and  merge  the  ad  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  publications.  These  pub¬ 
lications  are  dominant  in  their  market 
but  face  strong  competition  from  cable 
and  other  forms  of  print.  Please  send 
resume  to  John  Lowman,  publisher. 
Lake  County  Record-Bee,  P.O.  Box 
849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
The  Retail  Advertising  department  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star  seeks  an 
energetic,  goal  oriented  individual  with 
a  minimum  of  2  years  media  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  sales.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  calling  on  retail  accounts 
within  g  defined  geographical  territory. 
This  is  a  base  plus  commission  sales 
position  with  unlimited  earnings  poten¬ 
tial  and  excellent  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  1729  Grand  Boulevard,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64108. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  ideal  candidate  will  love  classified 
and  love  selling.  You  should  lead  by 
example  with  high  energy,  dedication, 
and  enthusiasm.  Family  owned  23,500 
daily  in  thriving  college  town.  All 
resumes  will  be  acknowledged,  no 
phone  calls,  please.  Mark  Van  Patten, 
general  manager.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  90012,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42102. 

SALES  MANAGER 


Growing  alternative  weekly  in  Southern 
California  seaside  county  35  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  seeks  invigorating 
dynamo  with  good  track  record  in 
weeklies,  willing  to  come  aboard  and  go 
for  it  big  time.  The  world  is  our  oyster. 
(805)  642-6334. 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Tired  of  lf>e  big  city  rot  race?  Has  your 
career  stalled?  If  the  answer  is  yes  to 
any  of  these  questions  then  consider 
working  for  a  progressive  growing 
9,200  daily  newspaper  with  six  weekly 
publications.  News  West  Publications  is 
accepting  resumes  from  those  few  self 
starters  with  high  ideals  and  want  to  be 
the  best.  In  exchange  for  your  con¬ 
siderable  talents  we  offer  an  excellent 
sala^/commission  and  benefits.  You 
can  find  yourself  ivorking  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  country, 
with  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  outdoors, 
great  weather  and  everything  that  it 
includes  at  your  door  step.  Boating,  ski¬ 
ing,  hiking  and  hunting  on  the  beautiful 
Colorado  River  can  be  yours.  For  those 
who  enjoy  the  frigid  outdoors,  snow  ski¬ 
ing  is  just  two  hours  away.  Grow  with  a 
growing  company!  Fax  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Advertising  Director, 
(520)  763-2509. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Albuqueraue  Publishing  Company, 
agents  far  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  is  seeking  an 
individual  with  five  years  classified 
management  experience  and  the  ability 
to  manage  both  the  inside  and  autside 
Classified  Sales  staff. 

Expertise  and  experience  in  developing 
new  products,  utilizing  innovative 
marketing  techniques  and  application 
of  new  technologies  required.  Com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  includes  annual  MBO,  401 K, 
health  and  dental  plans. 

Send  resume  including  salary  history 
(resumes  without  salary  history  will  not 
be  considered)  to: 

Kim  McDonough 
Human  Resources  Manager 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Drovrer  J-T 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Independently  owned  daily.  In  business 
eighty  (our  years  in  a  great  community. 
30,000  circulation  and  growing.  Posi¬ 
tion  will  be  filled  with  individual  that 
knows  how  to  manage,  lead  and 
motivate  a  good  staff  with  capabilities 
of  being  an  excellent  staff  under  the 
right  person.  ExperierKe  a  must.  Ability 
to  plan,  organize,  implement  a  sales 
strategy  that  is  second  to  none.  Plan 
must  include  strategy  to  develop  small 
accounts  as  well  as  large  ones.  Great 
fringe  benefit  package.  It  interested  con¬ 
tact  Don  Kincaid,  marketing/sales 
director.  The  Decatur  Daily,  Decatur,  AL 
(205)  340-2380. 


SALES  MANAGER.  Ready  to  try 
something  new  yet  using  your  existing 
skills?  Rapidly  growing  audiotext 
800/ 900  telecom  company  with  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  Toronto,  London,  San  Juan, 
seeks  sales  manager  (or  North  America. 
Target  markets  are  media  and  direct 
moixeting  agencies  with  special  emphasis 
on  cable.  Top  pay,  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Bob  Bentz,  director 
of  marketing.  Advanced  Telecom 
Services,  996  Old  Eagle  School  Rd., 
Wayne,  PA  19087-1806. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  AgerKV, 
agent  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  oversee  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  Retail  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

This  positian  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  department  of  over  50 
employees.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
hove  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground  with  proven  success  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  revenue  opportunities.  We 
are  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
with  previous  metro  daily  experience 
who  will  interface  well  with  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Management  team  while  mHstivating 
and  leading  our  diverse  staff  to  achieve 
top  quality  results.  If  you  hove  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  creative  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  ability  ta  develop  suc¬ 
cessful  employees,  please  consider  this 
position  as  a  challenging  opportunity. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  including  but 
not  limited  to  401  K  plan,  meciical, 
dental,  life  insurance,  long  term  dis¬ 
ability,  and  a  liberal  vocation  and  holi¬ 
day  plan. 

Please  send  resume,  confidential  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  to: 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Human  Resources  Department  (RAM) 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

EOE/M/F/H 


SALES  MANAGER,  special  projects  and 
major  accounts  for  established  weekly 
group.  1 60,000+  circulation.  Blue  chip 
L.I.  suburbs  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Salary,  bonus  and  lull  benefits.  Fax  or 
mail:  Personnel  Director,  Richener 
Publications,  370  Central  Ave., 
Lavrrence,  NY  1 1 559;  Fox  (51 6)  569- 
4942. 


CIRCULATION 


ART/EDITORIAL 


A  PM  28,000  daily,  50  miles  north  of 
Indianapolis,  is  looking  for  a  graphics 
person  with  good  news  judgment  to 
create  maps,  charts,  info-grapnics  and 
specialty  pages.  Strong  Mac,  design 
and  paginating  skills  required.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Kokomo 
Tribune,  John  Wiles,  P.O.  Box  9014, 
Kokomo,  IN  46904-901 4. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  York  Daily  Record,  42,000  daily 
located  50  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
seeks  a  self-storting  graphic  artist.  Mac 
skills,  info-graphics,  design,  illustration 
ability,  creativity,  motivation  and  a 
good  eye  are  all  strong  qualifiers. 
Salary  range:  $22,000  -  28,000  per 
year.  We'll  consider  May  graduates. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  with 
references  and  work  samples  to:  Steve 
Dorsey,  visual  editor,  York  Daily 
Record,  P.O.  Box  12015,  York,  PA 
17402-0615.  Grphixman  @aol.com. 

All  material  will  be  kept  unless  a  SASE 
is  encbsed.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

For  a  7  day,  21,000  lawa  daily. 
Hands-on  experience  with  carrier,, 
single  copy,  motor  route,  and  mail 
delivery.  Company  offers  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  including 
401 K.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Larry  D.  Bushman,  publisher.  The 
Messenger,  P.O.  Box  659,  Fort  DcxJge, 
lA  50501 ,  or  fax  to  (51 5)  573-21 48. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MAN¬ 
AGER  (or  Charleston  Newspapers,  the 
100,000  circulation  JOA  publishing 
The  Charleston  Gazette  and  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  in  Charleston, 
WV.  Responsible  (or  all  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  (or  entire  circulation,  including 
crew  sales,  NIE,  and  general  promo¬ 
tion,  state  home  delivery  operation  with 
circulation  of  over  37,000  and  single 
copy  sales  of  more  than  1 1 ,000  for 
metro  and  state  areas.  Position  reports 
to  the  Circulation  Director. 

Charleston  Newspapers  offers  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  good  work  environment 
and  excellent  benefits.  We  have  an 
expanding  home  delivery  circulation 
with  strong  growth  opportunities  in 
single  copy.  Charleston  is  the  charming 
state  capital  located  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  surrounded  by  rolling  hills  and 
nKHintains.  It  features  low  cost  of  living, 
low  crime,  easy  accessibility,  a  fine 
work  ethic  and  numeraus  cultural  and 
community  service  opportunities. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  proven 
record  of  significant  accomplishment  in 
a  daily  newspaper,  including  experi¬ 
ence  related  to  the  principle  duties  of 
this  position.  Degree  in  Marketing  or 
related  business  areas  is  preferred,  but 
not  required.  Substantive  experience 
will  also  be  considered. 

Resume,  earnings  history  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  John  Boyer,  director,  human 
resources.  Charleston  Newspapers, 
1001  Virginia  Street  East,  Charleston, 
WV  25301.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  A4ANAGER 
Hagadone  Newspapers  in  beautiful 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  is  seeking  an 
ambitious  hands  on  circulation  pro. 
Position  requires  excellent  management 
of  6  district  managers,  1 5  motor  routes 
and  7  bundle  haulers  for  our  1 7,000 
circulation  newspaper.  We're  in  a 
highly  campetitive  market  and  need  a 
person  that  can  get  results  (or  sales/ 
service  and  understands  independent 
contractor  concept.  Candidate  should 
bubble  with  enthusiasm  and  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  detail.  Position  reports  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  and  has  excellent 
opp>ortunity  for  advancement  within  2 
years.  Candidate  should  send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Bob  Weber,  circub- 
tion  director,  Coeur  D'Alene  Press,  201 
North  2nd  Street,  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID 
83814. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRO  MANAGER 
Wisconsin's  leading  paper,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  has  full¬ 
time  District  Manager  openings  br  both 
entry-level  and  mid-level  management 
positions.  Our  District  Managers  are 
responsible  for  supervising  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
retaining  subscribers  through  ensuring 
customer  satisfaction,  and  promoting 
sales. 

This  position  offers  interesting,  challeng¬ 
ing  work,  with  a  variety  of  duties.  If  you 
are  a  self-starter,  with  prior  newspaper, 
sales,  public  service  or  retail  experi¬ 
ence,  please  contact  us.  Excellent 
growth  potential  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  (DM) 

333  W.  State  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 

Fox  (414)  224-2897,  or 

CALL  (41 4)  225-5050 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  looking 
for  a  results  oriented  individual  to  direct 
its  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
staff. 

Responsibilities  include:  (1)  Increasing 
the  circulation  of  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  via  traditional  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  methods;  (2)  Developing  and 
implementing  database  and  rela¬ 
tionship  marketing  strategies.  Manag¬ 
ing  the  NIE  function. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess 
hands-on  experience  working  with 
databases  and  a  demonstrated  record 
of  success  in  a  nev/spaper  environment. 

A  BA  degree  in  marketing  is  preferred. 
This  individual  must  be  highly  creative, 
with  strong  interpersonal  skills  and  the 
ability  to  manage  a  large  budget.  An 
obsession  for  quality  and  attention  to 
detail  are  essential. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  a  highly 
successful,  employee-owned,  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  daily  circulation  of  237,000 
and  298,000  on  Sundays.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  plus  bonus,  a  stock 
purchase  program,  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package  and  career  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

Send  or  FAX  resume,  salary  history, 
and  cover  letter  to: 

Kelly  Koos,  Personnel 
Omaha  World-Herald  Company 

1 334  W.  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68102 

_ Fox  (402)  444-1537 _ 

ZONE  2  DAILY  looking  for  Circulation 
Director.  MUST  have  experience  in  PM 
to  AM  conversion,  Sunday  devel¬ 
opment,  TMC,  and  alternate  delivery 
programs.  Solid  company  offering  com¬ 
petitive  salary/benefits.  Send  resume 
and  cover  btter  to  Box  07356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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_ CIRCULATK?N _ 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

75,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  3  seeks  an  experienced  sales 
manager  for  a  telemarketing  subscrip¬ 
tion  sales  operation. 

We  need  an  enthusiastic  individual  with 
well  developed  sales  skills.  Must  be  peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  and  able  to  motivate, 
manage,  and  develop  a  staff  of  20  to 
reach  our  sales  goals. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  salary  plus  MBO 
and  outstanding  benefits. 

If  you  have  a  telemarketing  manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  fast  growing  circulation  team,  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

NEWS  CCX)RDINATOR 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  is  seeking  a 
print  news  coordinator.  For  more 
information,  contact  Gina  Bingham, 
Department  of  Communications,  Kansas 
State  University,  301  Umberger  Hall, 
Manhattan,  KS  66506-3402.  Kansas 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  KSU  actively  seeks  diversity 
among  its  employees. 

EDITORIAL 

ARTIST,  150,000-Midwest  daily.  Must 
know  Macs  -  Quark,  Photoshop, 
Illustrator,  Freehand,  etc.  Previous  news 
experience  required.  We  need  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  a  good  illustrator  and  has 
strong  artistic/design  and  info-graphic 
skills.  Send  resume  to  Ms.  Jo  Kerns, 
director  of  human  resources.  The 
Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Help  oversee  a  staff  of  1 2  reporters  at 
our  seven-day  AM  newspaper  of 
25,000  circulation.  Send  clips  that 
show  aggressive  reporting,  and  describ¬ 
ing  your  management  style.  Success 
with  computer-assisted  reporting  is  a 
plus.  Respond  ASAP  with  clips,  editing 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen  J. 
Pradarelli,  city  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903-2926.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Experienced  assignment  desk  editor  com¬ 
mitted  to  local  news,  skilled  in  devel¬ 
oping  first-class  writing  and  energized 
to  compete  with  the  nearby  giants  in  a 
growing  Southern  California  market. 
Send  resume,  letter  and  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Mel  Opotowsky, 
Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 


There  is  no  nation  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
afford  free  speech,  but  there  are  few  elites 
which  will  put  up  with  the  bother  of  it. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  for  energetic 
reporter  or  recent  grad  looking  to 
break  into  editing  on  some  of  the  oest 
beats  in  jaurnalism.  We're  a  60,000- 
circulation  Mondoy-Saturday  paper  in 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
looking  for  someone  to  oversee  pages 
dedicated  to  entertainment,  kids, 
religion,  health  and  community.  While 
we  see  ourselves  as  a  community 
paper,  we  expect  candidates  to  be  idea 
machines  teetering  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  culture  and  sub-culture.  Excellent  eye 
for  copy  reading  a  must.  Organization, 
problem-solving  and  a  penchant  for 
detail  are  high  on  our  checklist  of 
qualities  we  seek.  An  already  responsi¬ 
ble  position,  the  job  will  grow  with  the 
right  person.  Write  to  Box  07343, 
Emtor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Gillette  (Wyo.)  News-Record  is  looking 
for  skilled  manager  far  small  but 
energetic  staff.  Need  flair  for  design 
and  pagination  experience.  Our 
reporters  demand  pravacative  ideas, 
inspiration,  organization  and 
challenge.  Competitive  pay  for  No.  2 
newsroom  job  at  7,000  daily,  health 
benefits,  paid  vacation  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  Job  is  now  open. 
Send  letter/ resume  and  examples  of 
work  by  May  1 3  to: 

Editor  Ron  Franscell 
The  News-Record 
P.O.  Box  3006 
Gillette,  WY  82717 
(307)  682-9306 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  arxl  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  One  of  the 
toughest  challenges  a  young  journalist 
can  face:  Our  veteran  business  reporter 
is  retiring,  and  we're  looking  for  an 
enthusiastic,  enterprising  joumdist  to  fill 
his  redesigned  business  and  agriculture 
slot.  We're  a  small  but  dynamic  daily, 
determined  to  serve  our  readers  in  new 
ard  challenging  ways.  Send  six  to  ten 
clips,  resume  with  references  and  a 
cover  letter  telling  how  this  fits  your 
skills  atKf  personality,  to  Sarah  .snkins, 
editor.  The  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  580, 
Centralia,  WA  98531.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  candidates  preferred.  No  phone 
calls  accepted. 
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BEST  IN  STATE  (1995,  NYPA)  and 
nation  (1993,  NNA)  eastern  Long 
Island  weekly  seeks  experienced  writer/ 
reporter.  Salary,  health/dental,  mile¬ 
age  allowance,  401 K  retirement.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to  Times/ 
Review  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  1500, 
Ma1tituck,NY11952. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  The  Seattle 
Times  is  seeking  a  general  enterprise 
reporter  with  the  ability  to  report  and 
write  authoritatively  and  analytically  on 
a  broad  range  of  subjects  including 
international  trade,  high  technology, 
aerospace,  agriculture  and  forest  prod¬ 
ucts.  Five  years  business  reporting 
experience  a  must.  No  colls,  please.  Sub^ 
mit  resume  and  clips  to  Millie  Quan, 
AME,  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Sea^ 
He,  WA  981 1 1 .  Decxiline  is  May  15. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  INC. 

Managing  Editor  --  Congressional 
Quarterly's  New  Media  Department 
seeks  a  senior  management  individual 
to  direct  Washington  Alert,  the  compa¬ 
ny's  online  congressional,  regulatory 
and  state  tracking  service.  The  manag¬ 
ing  editor  oversees  a  25-member 
editorial  staff  and  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  all  editorial  production 
needs  of  the  two  dozen  databases  in 
this  10-year-old  innovator  in  online 
information  delivery. 

Existing  duties  involve  intensive 
deadline  management,  quality  control 
and  problem  solving  for  a  wide  range 
of  data  entry,  editing,  processing  and 
programming  tasks.  The  job  also 
involves  preparing  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  for  database  production  systems, 
and  setting  clear  goals  and 
performance  expectations  for  a  staff  of 
diverse  backgrounds  and  experience. 

New  duties  will  include  leading  a  data- 
oriented  information  services  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  next  realm  of  computer 
journalism,  helping  to  conceive, 
develop  and  implement  new  products 
based  on  original  editorial  content  and 
analysis.  The  ability  to  organize,  train 
and  motivate  staff  to  excel  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  wark  environment  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  element  of  success. 

The  preferred  carKlidote,  in  addition  to 
extensive  background  and  skills  in 
database  publishing,  should  have  a 
standout  journalistic  track  record,  top 
management  potential  and  a  clear 
vision  for  the  potential  of  all  manner  of 
information  on  government  and  politics. 
As  an  equal  opportunity  employer  with 
a  50-year  tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence.  Congressional  Quarterly 
offers  a  unique  career  opportunity  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  capital. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  Rapp, 
editor  of  new  media,  1414  22nd  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20037;  or  email 
to  drapp@cqalert.com. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Indiana  daily  seeks 
copy  editor.  Experience  a  plus. 
Regional  candidates  preferred.  Reply  to 
Box  07344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ 

SPEECHWRITER 


Beneficial  Management  Corporation,  which  furnishes  centralized 
management  services  for  subsidiaries  of  Beneficial  Corporation,  a 
leading  consumer  financial  services  holding  company,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  candidate  for  speechwriting  and  editing  internal  and 
external  communications. 

The  individual  in  this  critical  position  writes  speeches  for  senior 
executives  and  directs  a  communications  staff  in  writing,  editing, 
design  and  production  of  internal  and  external  publications. 
Candidate  must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  eight  years'  writing 
and  editing  experience;  strong  newspaper  journalism  and  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  a  plus. 

For  prompt,  confidential  consideration,  fax  or  mail  your  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Manager-HR  Services,  Beneficial  Man¬ 
agement  Corporation,  200  Beneficial  Center,  Peapack,  NJ  07977. 
Fax:  (908)  781-3580.  No  agency  calls  please. 


Loans  You  Can  Afford.  Service  You  Can  Rely  On.” 


Beneficial  maintains  a  drug  free,  non-smoking  work  environment 
and  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/dAr. 
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CITY  HALL/URBAN 

AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

We're  t^ot  looking  for  someone  to 
babysit  endless  city  commission  meet¬ 
ings.  We're  looking  For  on  urban 
affairs  reporter  wfio  has  the  breadth  to 
cover  city  politics,  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  effect  of  today's  urban 
problems  on  residents.  The  Dayton 
Daily  News  is  an  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  committed  to  public  journalism 
and  database  investigative  reporting.  If 
you  think  you  belong  on  our  team, 
please  send  resume  and  wide  selection 
of  clips  to  Martha  Steffens,  news  man¬ 
ager  for  public  life,  Dayton  Daily  News, 
45  South  Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  OH 

45402. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  Editor  sought  for  Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer,  a  34,000  AM. 
Strong  design  and  editing  skills  needed 
for  fully  paginated  paper.  Looking  for 
someone  with  1  -2  years  at  a  daily  and 
at  least  six  months  experience  with 
QuarkXPress.  Also  should  have  high 
interest  in  and  knowledge  about  world 
and  national  affairs.  College  degree  or 
comparable  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Linda  Heath,  human  resources 
director,  P.O.  Box  1480,  Owensboro, 

KY  42302-1480.  EOE. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  News-Enterprise,  an  award¬ 
winning  1 7,000  circulation  morning 
daily  published  Sunday  through  Friday, 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor  to  join  its 
seven-person  copy  desk  team  -  four 
copy  editors  and  three  poginators. 

The  successful  applicant  must  have 
knowledge  of  pagination  or  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn;  display  unique  and 
creative  page  layout  and  design  skills; 
hove  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation  and  word  usage; 
hove  the  ability  to  write  creative,  telling 
and  gripping  headlines;  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  special  sections,  feature  sections 
and  projects;  and  effectively  select,  crop 
and  use  photographs.  Copy  editors 
play  an  integral  role  in  a  newsroom 
team  approach  to  planning  and 
packaging  stories. 

The  News-Enterprise  is  in  central  Ken¬ 
tucky,  about  45  miles  south  of 
Louisville. 

Interested  persons  should  send  resumes, 
design  clips  and  cover  letter  by  May  3 
to: 

Steven  J.  Paul,  copy  desk  chief 

The  News-Enterprise 

408  W.  Dixie  Avenue 
Elizabethtown,  KY  42701 

My  credo  is  etched  ort  my  mirror  in  my 
bathroom  and  I  see  it  when  I  brush  my 
teeth  in  the  morning.  It  says  "Don't  worry. 
Be  Happy,  Feel  Good."  When  you  see 
that  first  thing,  and  you  reflect  on  it,  the 
rest  of  the  aay  seems  to  glide  by  pretty 
well. 

Larry  Hogmon 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second-largest  newspaper, 
seeks  a  copy  editor/page  designer  to 
join  its  news  desk.  We're  switching  to 
pagination  and  are  looking  For  a 
journalist  who  has  the  skills  to  help  us 
use  our  new  toys  well.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk 
is  a  must. 

Fairbanks  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Inter¬ 
ior,  is  o  university  town  and  the  state's 
dog  mushing  capital.  We're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rolling  hills  and  settled 
among  the  Chena  River.  Winters  here, 
we're  told,  are  no  worse  than  the 
Midwest  and  summers  are  glorious. 

Send  tear  sheets  and  a  resume  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Fairbanks  Doily  News- 
Miner,  P.O.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 

99707. _ 

EDITOR  (CHIEF) 

for  multi-paper  weekly  group  with  hard 
news,  independent  editorial  product. 
50-70K.  Respond  immediately  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  1 1 242,  fax  (71 8)  834-9278. 


EDITORIAL 


The  News-Sentinel,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Fort 
Wayne  is  seeking  an  experienced 
designer  with  skills  in  news  or  features 
page  design.  If  you  are  a  step  or  two 
beyond  entry  level,  this  is  your  job  to 
create.  The  right  candidate  will  be  a  com¬ 
mitted  journalist  with  inventive  ideas, 
serious  design  skills,  and  interests  in 
copy  editing,  informational  graphics  or 
illustrations.  Our  talented  staff  of  six 
designers  is  interested  in  improving  our 
already  high-quality  paper  and  looking 
for  your  contributions.  Quark,  Illustrator 
or  Freehand  skills  are  a  plus.  Send 
work  samples,  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Randy  Mishler,  design  editor.  The 
News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  equal 

opportunity  employer. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  mid-size  mod¬ 
erate/conservative  daily.  Good  writing 
Flair  and  editorial  writing  experience 
required.  Some  layout  and  editing  skills 
helpful.  Should  be  knowledgeable  in 
women's  issues.  Apply  to:  Joe  Hughes, 
editorial  page  editor,  Lubbock 
Avalanche- Journal,  P.O.  Box  491,  Lub- 

bock,  TX  79408. _ 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*  Administration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 
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EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 

20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

EDITORS  AND  REPORTERS 

Are  you  looking  for  an  editorial  orga¬ 
nization  that's  really  going  places?  Do 
you  want  to  join  a  Fast-paced  team 
that's  won  numerous  editorial  awards? 
Here's  a  chance  to  energize  your 
career  at  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
publishers  in  the  nation.  With  more 
than  100  publications  in  consumer  and 
business-to-business  markets,  we  offer 
tremendous  career  opportunities  For 
talented  journalists.  We're  seeking 
candidates  with  solid  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  superior  leadership  qualities, 
good  communication  abilities  and 
strong  people  skills.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  in  a  very 
desirable  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 
location.  Send  your  letter,  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

John  Farley,  Dept.  HS 
Phillips  Publishing  International,  Inc. 

781 1  Montrose  Road 

Potomac,  MD  20854 

EDITORS,  REPORTERS 
A  1 2,000  circulation  daily  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  hos  openings  for  editors  and 
reporters  now  and  in  the  near  future 
because  of  end-of-the-season  resigna¬ 
tions.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Rob  Spencer,  P.O.  Box  81, 
Vail,  CO  81658,  or  call  (970)  476- 
0555,  ext.  600. 

EDITORS 

Financial  news  organization  seeks 
editors  for  night  shifts  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  desk  in  New  York.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  self-starter  who 
wants  to  learn  business  and  finance  in 
depth,  and  is  willing  ta  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  be  the  best. 

Editors  will  handle  selected  stories  from 
Asian  and  European  bureaus,  along 
with  late-breaking  U.S.  stories.  The 
desk  can  be  a  starting  point  for  people 
seeking  reporting  and  editing  positions 
overseas.  Foreign  language  skills  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
07355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal- 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 
GROWING  DAILY  SEEKS  aggressive 
desk  copy  chief  with  previous 
supervisory  experience,  good  news 
judgment  and  language  skills.  We 
paginate  all  pages  with  Quark  on 
Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fitz  McAden,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

Generally  speaking,  the  further  one  gets 
from  home,  the  greater  the  misery. 

Philip  Larkin 


Editor-In-Chief 

Scholastic  Magazines 


Scholastic  Magazine  Group  includes  25  award-winning 
magazines; «4«ch  are  read  by  some  1 5  million  school  children.  The 
m^azines  include  Scholastic  News,  a  newsweekly  with  different 
editions  for  first  grade  through  fifth  grade,  and  Junior  Scholastic,  the 
moa  widety  used  magazine  in  middle  schools.  Scholastic  titles 
include  leai^g  magazines  for  literature,  science  and  math. 

To  qualify  for  Editor-In-Chief,  you  must  have  a  portfolio 
of  puWications  which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  create  exciting  and 
informative  books  or  magazines;  experience  in  editing  for  children 
white  serving  the  needs  of  teachers  (specifically,  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
late  stories  and  lessons  for  children  in  a  fascinating  way,  \^ile  pre¬ 
serving  the  "teachability"  of  such  material);  demonstrated  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  a  large  group  of  people  of  diverse  skills  and  back¬ 
grounds  including  a  team  of  editorial  and  art  directors;  proven  ability 
to  assume  leadership  role  in  setting  the  editorial  style  and  tone  for 
the  Company;  a  minimum  of  1 0  years  publishing  experience;  and 
the  ability  to  create  new  media  and  other  print  extensions  to 
Scholastic  magazines.  MA  Journalism  or  Education  preferred. 

We  are  offering  a  very  competitive  salary  and  extensive 
benefit  package.  For  imm^iate  consideration,  please  fonvard  your 
resume  to  Carol  Kuzmyak,  Director  of  Staffing,  Scholastic  Inc.,  555 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1 001 2.  (Only  those  we  are  interested  in 
interviewing  will  be  contacted.) 

Equal  Opportunity 

Employer.  WH ER€  LEARNING  COMES  ALIVE 


••  SCHOLASTIC 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

FEATURES  DESIGNER  -  We  ore  looking 
for  experienced  people  able  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  design  tasks  on  their 
own  and  who  work  well  with  others  at 
our  Knigh^Ridder  newspaper  (125,000 
daily  and  165,000  Sunday).  You  will 
be  expected  to  produce  lively  and 
informative  pages,  using  elements  you 
create  along  with  those  provided  by  an 
energetic  team  of  writers,  graphic  art¬ 
ists  and  photographers.  Strong  Mac 
skills  essential  including  Power  Mac 
and  a  variety  of  software,  especially 
QuarkXPress.  Send  portfolio  to 
Malcolm  Stallons,  design  desk  chief,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508  or  call 
(606)  231-3265  after  4:30  Tues/Fri. 
EOE  M/F. 

FED  UP  WITH  THE  DAILY  ROUTINE? 
Alternative  weekly  in  Tampa  looking  for 
writer/editor  to  commandeer  our  public 
journalism  project.  Must  be  adven¬ 
turous,  innovative,  responsible,  ethical 
and  motivated  by  an  inner  drive,  to  kick 
butt.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
substantial  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate.  Is  this  you?  Send  your 
resume  and  five  of  your  best  clips  to 
Weekly  Planet,  c/o  Susan  Dix  Tibbits, 
402  Reo  Street,  Suite  218,  Tampa,  FL 

33609. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  hell  of  o  good,  small  upstate  New 
York  daily  is  looking  for  the  best  editor 
it  can  find.  We  want  an  energetic, 
hands-on  newshound  to  improve  our 
already  first-rate  news  report  for  our 
local  community.  Last  year  won  2 
Bronze  and  1 0  Awards  of  Excellence  in 
the  annual  SND  contest,  10  awards  in 
NY  AP  contest,  voted  Best  newspaper  in 
New  York  under  35,000,  and 
numerous  other  awards  and  recogni¬ 
tions.  We  paginate  news  and  color 
photos/graphics  to  negative  film  daily. 
Currently  beta-testing  an  online  service 
with  internet  gateway.  Living  at  the 
bleeding  edge  of  technology  means 
welcoming  innovation  and  change 
while  knowing  our  number  one 
resource  is  our  people;  so  caring  for  the 
needs  of  others  is  essential.  If  you  are 
interested  in  living  in  the  beautiful  Fin- 
gerlakes  region  and  working  with  the 
empowered-consensus  management 
style  of  a  cheerleading  publisher,  write 
to  Jack  Palmer,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  NY  13021  or  e-mail  to 
remlapkaj@aol.com. 


NEWS  DESK  POSITION 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  open¬ 
ing  on  its  main  news  desk.  Among  the 
qualities  we  are  looking  for  are  news 
judgment,  enthusiasm,  flexibility.  We 
want  skills  in  design,  copy  editing,  work¬ 
ing  with  people.  Finally,  we  are  looking 
for  a  journalist  with  a  passion  for  put¬ 
ting  the  readers  first.  We  want  you  to 
grow,  and  v/e  want  you  to  help  us 
grow.  Interested?  Send  a  letter,  with 
your  resume  and  some  samples  to  Caro¬ 
lyn  G.  Kingcade,  assistant  managing 
^itor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N. 
Tucker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63101 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Zone  7, 
40,000  daily.  Quark  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required.  Will  train.  Full 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  07334,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Valley  Daily  News,  a  34,000  circula¬ 
tion  suburban  newspaper  in  Kent,  WA 
is  looking  for  a  news  editor  with  brood 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  copy 
desk  work,  strong  word  editor,  good 
layout  skills  and  creative  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Proven  manager  with  strong  peo¬ 
ple  and  communication  skills  with 
ability  to  work  well  in  a  team.  Comforta¬ 
ble  working  in  a  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ment.  Please  send  caver  letter,  resume 
and  no  more  than  ten  samples  of  your 
work  to;  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
130,  Kent,  WA  98035-0130.  EEO/ 
Diversity  Employer. 


REPORTER:  general  assignment  writer 
for  Cox-owned  newspaper  in  Deep  East 
Texas  university  town.  Seven-day  daily 
(8,700  daily,  1 1 ,500  Sunday).  We're 
an  aggressive  small  daily  looking  to  fill 
an  entry-level  position  in  newsroom  of 
15.  $300  week;  good  benefits  and  a 
great  place  ta  start  out.  Women  and 
minorities  ore  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Kristi  Dempsey, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Box  68,  Nacogdoches,  TX  75963. 


EDITORIAL 


Live  and  work  in  the  splendor  of  the 
Adirondacks.  National  syndicator  is 
seeking  a  photo  editor  with  2-3  years 
newspaper  experience  to  handle  photo 
archiving,  selection  and  production  for 
electronic  and  camera-ready  features. 
Mac  ej^rience  with  Adobe  Photoshop 
and  a  flair  for  writing  cutlines  a  must; 
QuarkXPress  a  plus.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Send  resume  to;  TV 
Data,  Attn:  Human  Resources, 
Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY 
12804. _ 

RELIGION  WRITER,  150,000-plus 
Midwestern  daily.  Must  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  all  aspects  and  issues, 
capable  of  covering  a  diverse  religious 
community,  and  have  a  real  nose  for 
news.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Ms.  Jo 
Kerns,  director  of  human  resources. 
The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St.,  Toledo, 

OH  43660. _ 

REPORTERS  with  five  years  of  daily 
experience;  Washington  reporting  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  clips  to  Laura  Haniburg, 
assistant  managing  editor.  States  News 
Service,  1 333  F  St.,  NW,  #400,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20004.  EOE 

REPORTERS--Bright,  energetic, 
assertive,  well-educated  individuals 
needed  for  hard  news  beats  (city  hall, 
police)  on  quality  mid-size  daik.  Expe¬ 
rience  required,  or  strong  clips  from  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Write  Reporier  Search,  c/a 
Editor,  Pottsville  REPUBLICAN,  Box 
209,  Pottsville,  PA  17901.  Please,  no 
calls. 


EDITORIAL 


SPEECH  WRITERS: 

For-profit  think  tank  and  publisher  looking  for  an  individual  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  gift  is  breathtaking  prose  -  spoken  and  written.  Position  is  senior 
lecturer,  spokesman,  editor  and  writer  for  a  3(X)-person  professional  firm 
in  Washington. 

The  "gift"  here  is  not  competent,  organized  functional  prose,  rather  we  are 
looking  for  wit,  high  rhetoric  language  with  a  lift,  grace,  and  impossible 
beauty  and  sublimity  not  part  of  day-to-day  corporate  practice. 

Firm  strongly  prefers  candidates  with  exceptional  academic  backgrounds, 
perhaps  national  recognition  in  debate  or  extensive  speech  writing  expe¬ 
rience. 

TTie  firm  publishes  studies  for  a  permanent  membership  of  2,000  of  the 
world's  largest  corporations,  financial  institutions,  and  medical  centers. 
Professional  staff  drawn  ftom  the  ranks  of  MBA,  JD,  public  policy  and 
economic  programs. 

Pay  matches  or  exceeds  associate/partner  compensation  at  Wall  Street 
firms. 

Please  send  resume  and  writing  sample  to: 

Mary  VanHoose 
THE  WATERGATE 
600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20037 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  solaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 

SADLY,  The  High  Springs  Herald,  the 
most  award-winning  small  weekly  in 
Florida  for  the  past  2  years,  is  losing  its 
outstanding  editor  to  a  daily.  Located  in 
a  beautiful  community  on  the  Santa  Fe 
River  in  North  Central  Florida,  10 
minutes  from  2  splendid  state  parks  and 
many  beautiful  first-magnitude  springs. 
Also  near  the  educational,  cultural  and 
recreotioTKil  opportunities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida.  Coverage  includes  3 
other  nearby  communities.  All  4  tawns 
are  a  mix  of  wonderfully  unique  peo¬ 
ple.  Terrific,  close-knit  staff.  OrKe  trust 
is  established,  considerable  latitude  will 
be  given  you  by  the  publisher.  You'll 
have  weighty  responsibilities,  long 
hours,  hard  work,  modest  pay  and 
benefits,  but  great  fun.  Want  ta  know 
more  details  except  salary?  Call  the  cur¬ 
rent  editor,  Ron  Dupont,  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  afternoons  at  (904)  454- 
1 297.  When  you  apply,  please  send 
clips,  your  resume  and  a  cover  letter 
expressing  the  salary  you  need  to  Ed 
Barber,  The  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  14375,  Gainesville,  FL 
32604-2375.  But  please  move  fast. 
We're  proud  of  what  we  do,  and  we 
don't  want  ta  miss  a  beat.  We  are  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

A  man  may  fulfill  the  abject  of  his 
existence  by  asking  a  question  he  cannot 
onswer,  and  attempting  a  task  he  cannot 
achieve. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  a 
state  affairs  writer  for  its  5  Illinois 
newspapers.  Ideal  candidate  can 
clearly,  concisely  report  on  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  impact  on  our  com¬ 
munities.  Ability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  person,  via  phone,  critical. 
Great  clips  more  important  than  where 
you  are,  how  long  you've  been  there. 
Some  travel  required.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
to  John  Beydier,  Small  Newspaper 
Group,  1720  5th  Avenue,  Moline,  IL 
61265. 


SMART,  TOUGH  entry-level  reporters 
wanted  to  write  community  news  for  the 
Orange  County  Register.  Hard  work, 
entry-level  pay.  Good  stories.  Editors 
you  can  learn  from.  Close  to  beach. 
Apply  to  Janniee  Watson,  Weekly 
Team  Leader,  625  N.  Grand  Ave., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 


SUNDAY/SPECIAL  PROJEOS  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Post,  South  Jersey's  leading 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Sunday/Special  Projects  Editor. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  self- 
motivated,  hands-on  editor  with  a  high 
level  of  energy  who  can  plan,  edit  and 
schedule  stories,  photos  and  graphics 
for  our  100,000-i-  Sunday  edition.  This 
key  spot  in  our  newsroom  requires 
excellent  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  a  minimum  of  5  years' 
editing  experience.  A  keen  eye  for  the 
visual  will  be  a  plus.  If  you  think  you're 
up  to  the  challenge  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  competitive  newspaper 
markets,  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
work  samples  to: 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WE'RE  looking  for  a  top-flight  reporter 
to  cover  a  major  college  beat  for  a  mid¬ 
sized  Sun  Belt  daily.  We  need  energy, 
writing  that  rises  above  the  ordinary 
and  a  willingness  to  break  away  from 
the  pack.  T&l  us  why  that's  you,  and 
send  clips  to  demonstrate.  Box  07359, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD,  a  1 26,000  circula- 
tion  newspaper  serving  Chicago's  west 
and  northwest  suburbs,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor.  Applicants 
should  have  strong  language  skills,  at 
least  two  years  experience  with  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  and  be  familiar 
with  QuarkXPress.  Candidates  from 
Midwest  preferred.  Send  resumes  to  Jim 
Slusher,  Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  in 
Worcester  Massachusetts  is  looking  for 
a  Programmer  Analyst  to  work  in  our 
Data  Processing  department.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  5-i-  years 
of  programming  on  the  AS400  in  RPG 
and  CL.  Experience  with  INSI's  Advertis¬ 
ing  system  is  essential.  Also,  knowledge 
of  Accounting  systems,  PCs,  networking 
and  DEC  equipment  would  be  a  plus. 
Must  have  experience  in  designing 
systems  as  well  as  coding  and  imple¬ 
menting  them.  Meeting  deadlines  is 
imperative.  Please  include  salary 
requirements  with  resume  in  confidence 
to: 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 

Human  Resources  Department 
20  Franklin  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01615 


FACILITY  PLANNING 


Glenn  Holdcraft,  Managing  Editor 
The  Courier- Post 
P.O.  Box  5300 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 
e-mail:  COURIERNJ@aol.com 

No  phone  calls,  please.  The  Courier- 
Post  is  a  Gannett  Newspaper  that 
values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  daily  and  140,000  Sunday, 
seeks  a  qualified  picture  editor.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  minimum  of  seven 
years  experience  in  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  and  a  B.A.  degree.  Send  resume 
to:  Ron  Bell,  Director  of  Photography, 
The  Advocate,  525  Lafayette  Street, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802. 

WORK  AND  PLAY  in  beautiful  central 
Idaho.  Weekly  newspaper  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  The  Challis 
Messenger,  Box  405,  Challis,  ID 
83226. 

Healthy  personalities  accept  themselves 
not  in  any  self-idolizing  way,  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  see  themselves  as  persons 
who  are  worth  giving  to  another  and 
worthy  to  receive  from  another. 

William  Klossen 


Director 

Newspaper  Facilities  Group 

The  Austin  Company,  the  nation’s  leading 
designer  and  constructor  of  newspaper 
facilities  seeks  an  experienced  individual 
to  head  its  newspaper  facilities  group.  Due 
to  current  volume  of  business  and  project¬ 
ed  growth  in  the  industry,  Austin  is 
expanding  its  newspaper  planning  staff. 

This  senior-level  position  markets  Austin’s 
architectural  design,  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  services  to  top-level  newspaper 
management  nationwide,  and  assists  Austin’s 
newspaper  architects  and  engineers  in  plan¬ 
ning  of  new  and  renovated  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  support  facilities. 


The  successful  candidate  must  possess 
extensive  newspaper  operations  experi¬ 
ence,  in-depth  experience  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  planning  and  construction  of  multiple 
newspaper  facilities  and  strong  verbal, 
written,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Interested  parties  should  send 
their  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to:  Dennis  E.  Raymond 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


3650  Mayfield  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44121 

An  Equai  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 


INFORA^ATION  SYSTEMS 

PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  publishing 
systems  manager  to  lead  its  publishing 
systems  group  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  support  of  its 
pagination  strategy.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  five  to  ten  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  experience,  detailed 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production 
and  printing,  direct  experience  with 
pagination  technologies  and  systems, 
and  an  ability  to  lead  the  group 
responsible  for  the  installation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  these  systems.  An  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  computer  science  or 
related  fields  is  highly  desirable. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  goal 
oriented  and  strong  leadership,  plan¬ 
ning,  supervisory,  and  managment 
skills  are  essential,  tox  07357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

THE  SAVANNAH  NEWS  PRESS,  a 
medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  Assistant  Night 
Mailroom  Superintendent.  The  ideal 
applicant  should  have  some  college 
with  5+  years  experience  in  mailroom 
operation  and  management.  We  are  a 
multi-publication  group  and  operate  24 
hours  a  day  7  days  a  week  with  a 
heavy  orientM  deadline  situation.  Must 
have  strong  communication  and  man¬ 
agement  skills,  knowledge  of  Muller 
Martini  227  inserting  machines,  IDAB 
stackers,  conveyors  and  dynaric  strap¬ 
pers  or  related  equipment.  If  you  fit  the 
qualifications  and  can  work  nights,  we 
offer  competitive  salary  and  oenefits 
package.  Send  letter/ resume  to:  Lou  V. 
Barnes,  Employment  Manager,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  P.O.  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31 402. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

We  are  a  very  busy  100,000-i-  circula¬ 
tion  daily  looking  for  a  strong  leader 
for  our  Prepress  department.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity,  with  a  great  com¬ 
pany.  We  have  just  completed  the 
transition  from  Camex  to  Macintosh 
and  are  in  the  final  phases  of  con¬ 
version  from  Autologic  to  Triple  I  output 
systems.  We  are  anxious  to  begin 
rebuilding  the  entire  prepress  system 
bringing  Production,  Advertising  and 
Editorial  closer  together. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  qualities,  as  well  as 
experience  in  Prepress  Management 
including  budgetary,  production, 
technological  and  personnel  areas. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
The  Press  Democrat  is  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Press  Democrat 
427  Mendocino  Ave. 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 

Attention  Prepress  Manager 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  who  knows 
the  Harris  V-15A  inside  and  out 
needed  at  growing  Southern  Nevada 
bi-weekly.  Rich  (702)  727-5102. 

EXPERIENCED  press  operators  needed. 
If  you  have  experience  running  a  Goss 
Metro,  it  will  be  a  plus.  Major 
metropolitan  daily  of  around  200,000 
circulation  in  E  &  P  employment  Zone 
9.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
07351 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  JOURNEYMAN 

Seeking  a  motivated  and  aggressive 
individual  for  a  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  daily  newspaper  in  northwest  New 
Mexico.  Ability  to  train  others  and  a 
quality  conscious  attitude  are  a  MUST! 
Must  be  able  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  color 
deck.  Plateroom  experience  required. 
Complete  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Donna 
Tobin,  The  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450, 
Farmington,  NM  87499. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER:  PREPRESS 

Printing  Operation  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  with  background  in 
camera,  composing  and  ad  services 
operations.  Candidates  must 
demonstrate  excellent  communications 
and  organization  skills.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  desktop  publishing 
technology  a  must.  Position  will  report 
to  Operations  Director  and  will 
coordinate  installation  of  full  pagination 
system.  We  need  a  solid  team  player 
who  Is  a  self  starter,  yet  can  exercise 
exemplary  interpersonal  skills.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  07348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

This  Mac  based  publisher  of  a  daily 
and  2  twice  weeklies  is  looking  for  a 
knowledgeable,  take  charge  individual, 
to  lead  us  into  pagination.  Located  in  a 
tourist  area  in  North  California  we  seek 
someone  to  takeover  for  a  promoted 
employee.  Must  know  Macs  and  the 
networks  needed.  Send  resume  to  John 
Lowman,  publisher.  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  P.O.  Box  849,  Lakeport, 
CA  95453. 


The  Communication 
link 
of  the 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/  Positlore  Wanted  advertisements  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7,26  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weel<s-$6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.46  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.86  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  Issue, 


Add  S8.50  per  insertion  for  Idox  service.  Add  S4.50  per  insetllon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  S100:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90:  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8(P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  avaiioble  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE  profit  minded  publisher 
seeks  new  challenge  outside  California. 
Excellent  track  record  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  in  community  relations. 
Reply  to  Box  07340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BO  SMITH  seeks  new  challenge.  Com¬ 
munity,  profit-minded  publisher  has  run 
weekfies,  doily  &  journals.  Ouodrupled 
sales  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Also  started 
paper.  Do  you  want  to  slow  down? 
Could  buy  poper.  (708)  262-1 440. 


GM/CFO/CONTROLLER 
Professional,  aggressive  NBA/CPA.  10 
years  experience  with  major  newspaper 
group.  Active  in  industry  and  com¬ 
munity.  (602)  585-5094. 


PUBLISHER/GM-Daily  to  30,000  or 
mid-to-large  weekly.  Strong  publisher 
experience.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Motivator,  trainer,  bottom  line 
achiever.  Reply  to  Box  07353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER/SALES  MANAGER  with  15 
years  of  experience  and  a  Bachelors 
degree  in  advertising/journalism.  I 
have  successfully  created  sales  where 
non  previously  existed  and  dramatically 
increased  sales  in  established  products. 
I  have  a  working  knowledge  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  shopping 
guides,  real  estate  magazines  and  ad 
agencies.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6  &  8. 
Reply  to  Box  07354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  Award-winning  financial 
and  political  editor/ reporter/author 
(M.S.  Journalism)  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (21 2)  677-4204. 


COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  Sports  Editor, 
graduating  May  1 995,  looking  for  full¬ 
time  sports  writing  position.  I  hove  16 
months  professional  writing  experience. 
Have  written  some  news.  Good  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  know  Quark,  as  well  as 
other  programs.  Prefer  Zone  5,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Call  Bill  (414)  473- 
4759  or  (414)763-2902. 


EAGER  journalism  grad/freelance 
writer  seeks  full-time,  entry-level  report¬ 
ing  position  with  any  size  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  any  zone.  Michael  (708) 
896-3403. 


TARGET  young  readers  and  odd  spice 
to  religion  sections  with  religion-humor 
column.  Write  to  Box  07360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  reporter 
seeks  newsroom  that  expects  solid 
enterprise.  I  love  to  deliver  the  'real' 
story;  love  to  investigate  and  fear  no 
one.  The  bureaucrats  in  your  city  might 
not  like  my  persistence,  but  I  promise 
you  will.  Rito  (612)  368-3196. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  Editor/writer  believes 
opinion  pages  should  be  provocative 
town  meetings,  going  beyond  the  news 
and  enticing  readers  to  participate  in 
the  public  debate.  Words  should 
dance,  ideas  collide  and  heartfelt 
passions  bleed.  Winner  of  numerous 
awards,  including  National  SDX  first 
place.  Moderate/liberal.  MA  Missouri, 
BA  Virginia.  Edited  four  editorial 
pages.  Will  help  turn  yours  into  a  musb 
read.  Richard,  (703)  667-7853. 


SEASONED  PRO  out  of  daily  'grind' 
wants  back  in.  Biz  world  ain't  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  Freelance  OK,  but 
something  missing.  Award-winning 
writer/editor.  Sports,  news.  Prefer  Zone 
2,  but  WILL  CONSIDER  any  serious 
query.  Three  E's  hard  to  beat-Enerw, 
Enthusiasm,  Experience.  Box  06978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON-BASED  reporter  seeks 
full-time  reporting  position.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Two  years  experience  with  a 
large  daily,  M.A.  in  journalism  and 
experience  covering  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  FCC.  Call  Thomas  Pear,  (703)  330- 
8178. 
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by  Megan  Lane 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirt 

COVERING  THE  RAPE  OF  A  CHILD 


I  GRIPPED  THE  reporter’s  pad,  as  if  it 
might  fly  away,  as  if  I  might  throw  it  at 
the  next  passerby.  Half-running,  I 
could  hardly  feel  the  sidewalk  under 
my  feet. 

When  I  finally  stopped,  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  my  mag¬ 
azine  editing  class.  Breathless,  I  tried 
to  decipher  the  white  chalk  words  on 
the  blackboard  in  front  of  me. 

Since  nine  that  morning,  I  had  been 
sitting  on  a  hard,  wooden  bench  at 
the  front  of  the  tiny  Athens  County 
Courthouse,  covering  my  first  trial  for 
the  Post,  Ohio  University’s  indepen¬ 
dent  student  newspaper.  For  more  than 
an  hour,  I  had  listened  to  a  13 -year-old 
girl  recount  the  events  of  her  rape  by  a 
32-year-old  man.  I  had  sat  in  stony  si¬ 
lence  as  his  defense  attorney  all  but  ac¬ 
cused  her  of  asking  for  it. 

When  the  class  was  dismissed  a  few 
minutes  later,  my  professor,  Patricia 
Westfall,  called  me  to  the  front  to  ex¬ 
plain  my, late  appearance.  I  answered 
by  sobbing. 

She  hurried  me  down  the  hall  to  her 
office  while  I  tried  to  release  all  the 
anger  and  fear  that  had  tormented  me 
for  the  previous  three  hours.  Eventual- 

Lane  is  a  senior  magazine  major  at  the 
E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  University  in  Athens. 


ly,  I  was  able  to  tell  her  the  facts. 

Each  one  hit  me  like  a  brick.  The 
defendant,  the  girl  and  her  older 
brother  had  been  drinking  all  day. 
That  night,  when  her  brother  was  dri¬ 
ving  them  all  around  in  a  truck,  the 
defendant  pulled  the  girl  onto  his  lap. 

As  she  slipped  in  and  out  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  man  unzipped  his  pants 
and  tried  to  force  his  penis  inside  her 
small,  90-pound  body.  When  he  ejacu¬ 
lated  prematurely,  he  used  his  fingers 
instead. 

Later,  after  they  reached  his  camper 
and  the  girl’s  brother  passed  out  on  the 
couch,  the  defendant  placed  her  on 
her  stomach  on  the  floor  and  entered 
her  from  behind.  When  he  finished,  he 
turned  her  over  and  began  again.  This 
time,  she  woke  up  screaming,  and  ran. 

Crying  in  Westfall’s  office,  I  listened 
to  her  kind  advice:  “When  you  stop 
having  feelings,  you  know  it’s  time  to 
get  out.” 

I  was  feeling  only  anger.  I  was  angry 
at  the  32-year-old  defendant  for  raping 
a  child.  I  was  angry  that  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do  to  stop  men  like 
him.  But  I  was  also  angry  at  myself  for 
breaking  down  and  losing  my  objectiv¬ 
ity. 

This  was  the  first  trial  I  had  ever 
covered  for  my  college  newspaper.  If  a 
rape  trial  in  a  town  as  small  as  Athens 


caused  me  to  crumble,  how  would  I 
ever  be  able  to  work  for  a  real  paper?  I 
didn’t  think  emotions  and  journalism 
could  possibly  mix. 

The  student  world 

I  was  relieved  when  the  editor  of  the 
Post  told  me  she  had  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  during  a  summer  internship  at 
her  hometown  newspaper.  Andrea  Tor- 
tora  was  asked  to  help  the  lead  reporter 
cover  a  carjacking/murder  trial. 

A  23-year-old  man  had  made  off 
with  a  jeep  and  the  two  children  who 
were  inside.  He  drove  to  a  field,  forced 
the  boys  to  lie  on  their  stomachs,  and 
shot  them  both  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
execution-style.  One  of  the  boys 
moved,  though,  missing  the  bullet.  He 
survived.  His  brother  did  not. 

What  made  it  so  awful  for  Tortora 
was  the  fact  that  she  had  known  the 
two  boys.  She  had  helped  coach  their 
basketball  team. 

“I  got  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  it  was 
very  hard  for  me  not  to  cry  [in  the 
courtroom],”  she  related.  She  held  it  all 
in  until  she  was  able  to  be  alone. 

“I  was  glad  I  was  upset,”  Tortora  said. 
“If  it  ever  got  to  the  point  where  I 
wasn’t  upset.  I’d  be  worried.” 

Mike  Pound,  a  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate  and  reporter  for  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Ea¬ 
gle,  also  had  to  struggle  with  his  emo¬ 
tions  while  covering  a  recent  story. 

He  was  writing  a  profile  of  a  16-year- 
old  girl  dying  of  cancer.  He  says  meet¬ 
ing  her  for  the  first  time  was  less  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  might  have  been,  because 
on  this  occasion  the  Make  a  Wish 
Foundation  was  giving  her  a  puppy. 
Still,  she  was  almost  completely  bald 
and  weighed  only  about  65  pounds. 

“I  spent  a  lot  of  time  psyching  myself 
up  for  it,”  Pound  said. 

He  wanted  to  avoid  looking  shocked 
or  horrified.  Although  his  last  meeting 
with  the  girl  was  under  happy  circum¬ 
stances,  he  said  he  knew  she  would  end 
up  back  in  the  hospital  soon.  “I’m  not 
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